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In a broad sense, this study is concerned vith 
increasing the responsiveness of the federal government in improving 
the employment prospects of disadvantaged youth • In a narrower sense, 
it is concerned vith increasing the effectiveness and the efficiency 
of local In-School Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) programs. This 
report had four specific objectives: (1) to provide a descriptive 
overview of the types of programmatic activities carried out by 
In-School NYC programs across th'^ nation; (2) to investigate the 
factors causing variations in the successf ulness of local In-School 
NYC programs; (3) to identify and describe various types of 
progran-level and activity- level innovations that have originated at 
the local level in In-School NYC; and, (4) to develop a design for 
the establishment of a retrieval system for the regular reporting, 
analysis, and dissemination of information on locally-based 
innovations in In-School NYC. The primary sources of data for the 
fundings summarized in this Final Report are the nationvide census of 
all local In-School NYC programs and the in-depth interviews with the 
31 selected local programs. A nodular framework is developed to 
categorize and describe programmatic activities typically carried out 
by local In-School NYC programs, (Author/JH) 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 



A. Introduction 

In a broad sense, this study is concerned with increasing the respon- 
siveness of the federal government in improving the employment prospects 
of disadvantaged youth. In a narrower sense, it is concerned with in- 
creasing the effectiveness and the efficiency of local In-School Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps programs. Conducted over a period of twelve months and 
based on a nationwide census of all In-School NYC programs, the study has 
produced, among others, this final report and a manual of "how-to-do-it'* 
guides for local sponsors of youth manpower programs. In our opinion, 
these two volumes can be of extreme value to federal, regional, and local 
decision-makers and to local program sponsors in designing and restruc- 
turing manpower programs addressing the needs of the disadvantaged, In- 
School youth. 

The need for the present study stems basically from two interrelated 
sources. On the one hand, this study responds to a need to identify and des- 
cribe effective and efficient approaches for resolving the employability- 
related problems of In-School youth. On the other, it provides answers 
to many policy and . implementation questions currently being raised in re- 
lation to the changing role of the Manpower Administration in the delivery 
of youth manpower services. This section will be devoted to a discussion of 
these two issues. 

1, A Need to Identify and Describe Alternative Approaches 

Over the past several years increasing attention has been paid to the 
manpower-related problems of youth, especially through a variety of youth- 
oriented, federally-supported programs including Job Corps, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Vocational Work-Study, and the Federal Summer Employment Pro- 
gram for Youth. However due to the limited funding levels of these programs 
and a variety of unresolved programmatic and non-programmatic problems, the 
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manpower-related problems of youth are far from alleviated. This is 

2 

clearly demonstrated by the following startling statistics: 

* In 1972 there were 24.2 million youth between the ages of 14 and 
19. About 2.3 million of them, or 12%, were from poor families; 
nearly 2.8 million were black, and of these, 39% lived in poverty. 

* 4.5 million 14 to 19 years old were not in school in 1971. Of 
the.e, 58% had not completed 12 years of education and 14% lived 
in poverty. 

* The unemployment rate for youths aged 14 to 19 was more than double 
that for the total population in March 1971, at 13.7%. For black 
teei:agers not in school, the unemployment rate was around 21%. For 
teenagers who had left school and had a background of poverty, the 
unemployment rate exceeded 24%. 

* Among 14 to 17 years old, non-poor youth participated more fully 
in the labor market in 1971 than did poor youth, 26.5% as com- 
pared to 16.8%, and faced a less severe unemployment rate, 15.1% 
as compared to 26.4%. • Poor blacks faced an unemployment rate of 
38.5%, while the unemployment rate for non-poor blacks was 28.2% 
and for non-poor whites, 14.4%. 

These figures do not imply that all manpower-related problems faced 
by disadvantaged youth are results of inefficiencies in youth manpower 
programs. They do suggest, however, that existing youth manpower programs, 
like NYC, are not reaching sufficient numbers of disadvantaged youth plagued 
by poor employability prospects. In addition, they also suggest that a 
critical examination of the underlying rationale and the day-to-day opera- 
Lion of these programs may yield new ideas which can potentially be helpful 
in restructuring, redesigning, or otherwise improving the overall effective- 
ness of youth manpower programs. It is this latter need, as it relates to 
In-School NYC, which is addressed by the present study. 

The underlying rationale and the day-to-day operations of local In- 
School NYC programs have never before been investigated nationwide. There 
have been numerous attempts, usually with mixed and oftentimes inconsistent 
findings, to evaluate the effectiveness of In-School NYC; however, no 
studies have been undertaken to identify and document new, innovative, and 



The statistics reported in this section are excerpted from: Federal 
Youth Programs - A Discassion Paper , Office of Planning, Research 
and Evaluation, Office of Economic Opportunity, December, 1972. 



potentially replicable approaches generated at the local level. What's more, 
aside from innovations, there exists no information of a nationwide scope 
about what specific activities are "normally" carried out by local programs. 
What is needed, therefore , is not only to identify and document local inno- 
vations but also to catalogue and describe programmatic activities typically 
undertaken by local programs. The present study fulfills both of these needs. 

2. Needs Stemming From the Changing Federal Role 

In many respects the next few years are more than likely to be the 
years of transition . During this time period, the current administrative 
thrust of the Manpower Administration towards decentralization and de- 
categorization of manpower programs, in the guise of Manpower Revenue 
Sharing, will probably take its yet unknown final shape and initiate a 
new era in youth manpower development. 

When first proposed, MRS was designed to correct a generally agreed 
upon deficiency: an overlapping, duplicative, fragmentary manpower service 
delivery system. At the present time, MRS has taken the form of an admin- 
istrative decentralization and decategorization strategy sustained to its 
maximum extent under existing legislation. Yet there are strong differences 
of opinion as to exactly what MRS is to mean. 

Manpower experts both within and outside of the Manpower Administration 
are currently wrestling to reconcile the disparate legislative requirements 
of MDTA — occupational manpower training oriented legislation, and EOA-employ- 
ability development related legislation. This legislative "mix" may quite 
possibly Influence the direction of local programming. Potential prime 
sponsors — mayors, county officials, and governors — are increasingly con- 
cerner' about their roles in the resolution of these and other issues and 
the "vagueness" of the means to resolve apparent differents of opinion. 

Others are questionning the concepts of decentralization and decate- 
gorization, asking how far these policies should go. In essence the issue 
of decentralization is one of authority and responsibility. Who, for 
example, can best address the problems of the unemployed and underemployed? 
What should the role of prime sponsors be in the planning, management and 
evaluation of manpower programs and the manpower service delivery system? 
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What roles should the various levels of government play in delivering ser- 
vices and what should the relationships among the various levels be? How 
much authority should be granted to prime sponsors and on what basis — full 
authority initially or phased-in authority over a period of time? 

Turning to decategorization , individuals intimately involved in man- 
power service delivery are debating the MRS language to safeguard the in- 
terests of special segments of the popuj.ation, e.g., Indians, migrants, 
women, minorities. Should there be an attempt to safeguard these interests 
and if so, to what extent? What should the degree of client group partici- 
pation in the manpower service delivery system be? In addition to these, 
num'trous questions of a more technical nature have been and are being raised. 

In the midst of the Federal push for administrative MRS, some influ- 
ential members of Congress are seriously pursuing legislative manpower 
re forms « In the Senate, the proposed Nelson-Javics comprehensive manpower 
bill has the potential to provide the administration with sufficient tools 
to accomplish the basic concepts of revenue sharing and continue the Com- 
munity Action Program. Ii the House, the recently introducted Daniels 
bill can extend MDTA beyond June 30, 1973, but limit the thrust of manpower 
revenue sharing. Passage of one or both bills will probably have serious 
implications for what is done at the local level and how it is done. Under 
such a circumstance, the Administration will have to face the dilemma of 
developing coherent policies for implementation. 

Despite these debates, the overall rationale of MRS - to make cate- 
gorical program guidelines more flexible to meet the unique needs of local 
areas, and, to the extent feasible, to place decision-making in the hands 
of the governmental unit closest to the citizen - has met with little 
resistance. Under this new posture, local units of government will be 
taking on direct responsibilities for the planning, funding, management 
and evaluation of manpower programs. For many, this will be the first 
time for involvement in experiences with such flexibility, control, and 
accountability. 

The Manpower Administration — both at the Federal and regional level- 
will be called upon further to provide assistance to local units of govern- 
ment exercising new local responsibilities. In many instances, the 
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success of local sponsors and the quality of manpower services they pio- 
vide will depend upon th<^ extent to which the Manpower Administration can 
assist them in areas in which local program sponsors have little familiarity 

Responsiveness of the Manpower Administration to t & TA needs of 

local areas will depend, largely, upon the availabilit> . the national 
and regional levels, of documents and materials which provide answers 
to questions such as the following: 

• What alternative approaches to youth employability development 
may be adopted by local sponsors? 

* What are the advantages and disadvantages of these approaches, 
and, if previously applied to other situations, how effective 
have they been? 

• How can a local program implement any of the available alternative 
approaches? What are the "how-to-do-it" aspects of each approach? 

* If a local program is to come out with a completely new approach, 
how can one judge if that approach has the potential to yield 
success? 

* What are some of the frequently encountered problems of previous 
youth manpower programs, and how can one avoid their repetition? 

• Are there any what might be called "ingredients of success" in 
youth manpower programs? If so, how do they relate to the day- 
to-day activiti'^s of a local program? 

Since answers to these and similar other questions constitute the primary 
foci of this study, we believe that the Manpower Administration, as a re- 
sult rf this investigation, will have additional material that can be of 
significant value in its renewed "local capacity building" campaign. 

To summarize, we believe that the commissioning of the present study 
by the Manpower Administration was extremely timely and appropriate. On 
the one hand, this investigation has resulted in the generation of infor- 
mation on locally-based programmatic innovations in a categorical youth pro- 
gram during, what might be, its final year of Federal administered operation 
On the other hand, the study has produced a "how-to-do-it^! manual and a host 
of other information which can assist the Manpower Administration in pro- 
viding T & TA to the local areas during the coming "years of transition." 




B. Purpose 

Before listing the specific objectives of the present study, we 
would like to clarify two ?.ssues concerning the overall nature of this 
Undertaking • First, we would like to emphasize that this is not an 
evaluation study. In other words, the study does not explicitly deal 
with estimating the overall effectiveness of In-School NYC programs. 
Even though one of the chapters of this report addresses problems of cau- 
sality in NYC, no c*ttempt has been made to assess the immediate outcomes 
and the probable long-term impacts of the In-School program* Therefore, 
rather than evaluative, the study should be viewed as an exploratory 
attempt to bring out and descrii^e the unique, innovative and subtle 
aspects of the operation of In-School NYC at the local level. 

The second point we would like to clarify concerns the focus of the 
study. Even though the RFP and the proposal upon which this study is 
based have defined the major focus of this investigation as the In-School 
NYC program, throughout the project conscious attempts were made to reach 
generalizations concerning all youth manpower programs. We believe that 
this slight change of emphasis has made the products developed during 
the course of the project more responsive to the current needs of the 
Manpower Administration. In light of the administrative thrust towards 
decategorization, regionalization, MRS, and local "capacity building," 
the outputs of the study in their present shape can be of more value to 
the Manpower Administration than had they been limited solely to In- 
School NYC. 

With these two points in mind we now list the five specific objectives 
of the present study. 

1. To design and develop a catalog of "how-to-do-it" guides on 
innovative and/or successful NYC In-School programs that are 
suitable for use by all local NYC program directors and by 
other agencies concerned with youth development. 

2. To provide a descriptive overview of the types of programmatic 
activities carried out by In-School NYC programs across the 
nation. 

3. To investigate the factors causing variations in the success- 
fulness of local In-School NYC programs. 
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4. To identify and describe various types of program-level and 
activity-level innovations that have originated at the local 
level in In-School NYC. 

5. To develop a design for the establishment of a retrieval system 
for the regular reporting, analysis, and dissemination of infor- 
mation on locally-based innovations in In-School NYC. 

The last four of these objectives are addressed by the four main 
chapters of this final report. The "how-to-do-it" manual, which repre- 
sents, along with this final report, the two major outputs of the study, 
addresses the first listed objective. 

The five objectives listed above include the three original objec- 
tives of the study (Objectives 1, 3, and 5) as well as the two which 
were added during implementation. The primary reason for the expansion 
of the original objectives is due to the revision of the initial study 
design. Whereas, at the proposal stage, it was believed that sufficient 
information on innovative local programs was available at the Regional 
Offices of the Manpower Administration, during implementation it became 
clear that selection of the local programs for in-depth analysis could 
not be reliably accomplished with the then available information at the 
regional level. In light of this difficulty the alternative chosen was to 
conduct a nationwide mail-out census of all In-School programs in order to 
generate data on program and activity-level innovations and relative success- 
fulness of local programs. Of the 792 local programs surveyed, 701 re- 
sponded to the questionnaire, yielding a response rate of 88.5%. Se- 
lection of the relatively successful and/or innovative local programs 
for in-depth analysis was done, therefore, on the basis of the responses 
to the nationwide survey. 

In addition to accomplishing its main purpose of generating a data 
base for reliable identification and selection of successful and innova- 
tive local programs, the survey also yielded a host of other information 
on operation of NYC at the local level. The two additional objectives, 
Objectives 2 and 4, are directed towards analysis and reporting of these 
additional data. 

The primary sources of data for the findings summarized in this Final 
Report* therefore, are the nationwide census of all local In-School NYC 
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programs and the in-depth interviews with the 31 selected local programs. 
Conversations and interviews with the National and Regional office staff 
have also yielded information and contributed to the interpretation of 
data collected from the two primary sources. 

C. Organization of the Report 

The remainder of this Final Report is organized as follows. In 
Chapter II we present an overview of the types of programmatic activities 
carried out by In-School NYC programs across the country. This is accomp- 
lished in terms of a "modular" framework which is constructed in order to 
categorize and classify. activities typically carried out by local programs. 
This discussion is followed by the presentation j in Chapter III, of a 
conceptual model which illustrates how various activities NYC programs 
carry out relate to the accomplishment of the overall goals of the In- 
School program. In Chapter IV we focus our attention on innovations as 
they are occurring at the local level in In-School NYC. Following a 
brief discussion of the concept of "innovativeness this chapter presents 
our findings with respect to program-level and module-level innovations 
in NYC. Continuous retrieval of information on these and similar innova- 
tions is the topic of Chapter V. In this chapter we present three alterna- 
tive designs for retrieving information on local- level innovations. One 
of these three designs is selected and recommended for installation by 
the Manpower Administration. Towards the end of this chapter we also 
discuss installation and implementation related aspects of the recommended 
design. Finally, in Chapter VI we present out conclusions and recommenda- 
tions based on our previously repbrt:ed findings. 

^ Before concluding this chapter we should note that the contents of 

this Final Report are organized so as to address the last four of the 

five primary objectives of the ^study, the first objective being treated 

4 

under a separate volume. Other reports and working papers developed during 
the course of the project include: 

* a glossary of NYC related definitions and terms 

* a working paper on summaries of approximately 75 NYC-related docu- 
ments and research studies 
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• a methodological report on the identification of most successful 
and innovative local programs 

• a report on analysis of findings from the nationwide survey 

• instruments, interview guides and instruction booklets on validation, 
coding, keypunching and analysis 

• a Phase I Report, a Phase II Report, and a series of monthly 
Progress Reports. 

For purposes of brevity we have not included any of these other reports 
and working papers in this Final Report. 
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CHAPTER II, IN-SCHOOL NYC. A DESCRIPTIVE PROFILE 



A, Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide an overview of the types of 
programmatic activities carried out by In-School NYC programs across the 
nation. Such a descriptive profile of In-School NYC programmatic activities 
is needed for three reasons. First , information about the programmatic as- 
pects of local programs has not, heretofore, been collected. Currently 
available information ''ocuses primarily on fiscal matters. Therefore this 
descriptive profile provides the first nation-wide look at the operation of 
In-School NYC at the local level. Secondly , a description of the types of 
activities typically undertaken by NYC programs is essential to a better 
identification and assessment of "atypical" innovations occurring at the 
local level. Finally , identification and description of current strengths 
and weaknesses of local programs may point out areas where policy guidance 
and technical assistance are needed from the Regional and National offices. 

The descriptive profile of In-School programs drawn in this chapter is 
based on two primary data sources. All the numeric data reported comes from 
our analysis of the nationwide survey of local In-School programs conducted 
in the Fall of 1972, This has been supplemented with qualitative information 
generated during our in-depth interviews with 31 local programs selected on 
the basis of their high degree of innovativeness and/or successfulness. Even 
though these two surveys comprise the main sources of data, numerous dis- 
cussions with the staff of the National and Regional offices of the Manpower 
Administration has also contributed to the accurate portrayal of local In- 
School program activities. 

One particular difficulty faced during the analysis of data generated 
through the field interviews is worth mentioning here. As indicated earlier, 
these 31 programs represent, in our view, the ''cream of the crop" in In- 
School NYC. Therefore, programmatic information describing the activities 
of these particular programs cannot be expected to be generalizable to all 
local In-School projects. Confronted with an issue of "representativeness," 
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we have made a special attempt to generalize from only the recurrent diffi* 
culties faced by these 31 programs. This is based on the assumption, on 
our part, that recurrent programmatic difficulties confronted by the most 
successful and innovative programs would occur, probably at a more severe 
level, in an "average'' program. Non-numeric generalizations made in the 
following sections should, therefore, be interpreted with this assumption 
in mind. 

The remaining sections of this chapter are organized as follows. In 
Section B we present a "modular" framework which has been constructed in 
order to categorize and clarify programmatic activities carried out by In- 
School programs. Section C is devoted to a brief discussion of the re- 
sponses of local program directors to survey questions concerning the 
goals of In-School NYC. This is followed, in Section D, by a detailed por- 
trayal of module-level activities typically carried out by local programs. 
Finally, in Section E, we present our conclusions based on the findings of 
the previous sections of the chapter. 

A Modular Breakdown of In-School NYC 

Description of programmatic activities in In-School NYC requires, 
first of all, a categorization of such activities into a set of modules 
reflecting different activities generally undertaken by a local program. 
After reviewing all previous attempts to break the In-School program into 
a set of functional groups and after intensive deliberations among the 
members of the SRI Project Team, we arrived at a classif icatory scheme 
which partitions In-School NYC activities into ten modules. Some of these 
ten modules were, in turn, broken into several components. A representa- 
tion of the ten modules and their respective components is illustrated in 
Figure 1. 

Before going into a discussion of the ten modules, it is important to 
note the key critaria which were considered in the finalization of the mo- 
dular breakdown. First , it was agreed that the modular breakdown should 
exhaust all major activities typically undertaken by local In-School pro- 
grams. Second , it was felt that, in ordei to prevent duplication and in- 
crease clarity, the activities covered by each module should be as independent 
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FIGURE 1. 
Modules And Components 
Of In-School NYC 



I. ENRQLLEE ENTRY 

•Enrollee Outreach & Recruitment 
•Enrollee Selection & Enrollment 
•Enrollee Assessment 



II. ENROLLEE ORIENTATION 





III. EMPLOYER ENTRY 

•Employer Outreach & Recruitment 
•Employer Selection & Enrollment 
•Employer Assessment 



IV. EMPLOYER ORIENTATION 



V. MATCHING AND ALIGNMENT 

•Matching and Assignment 
•Alignment 



VI. MONITORING 



VII. COUNSELING 



VIII. SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

•Remedial Education 
•Health Services 
•Transportation 
•Follow-Up 

•Other Supportive Services 



IX. PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

•Staffing and Staff 

Development 
•Planning 
•Implementation 
•Monitoring 
•Evaluation 
•Reporting and Documentation 
•Budgeting & Fiscal Control 



X. COMMUNITY LINKAGES AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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as possible from the activities covered by another module. Third , it was 
agreed that the modular breakdown should provide an accurate representa- 
tion of the actual sequencing of programmatic activities undertaken by 
most local programs. 

We believe that the modular breakdown generated in this study meets 
these three criteria. Even though the last two modules, Program Adminis- 
tration and Community Linkages and Public Relations, include some activi- 
ties that are common to the previous eight, this duplication, in our view, 
can be justified on grounds of providing an accurate portrayal of the 
actual operating environment of a local program. Furthermore, some of 
the activities within Program Administration, such as planning, implemen- 
tation, monitoring, and evaluation, require an overall coordinative effort 
at the program level, even though they relate to each of the other nine 
modules. To give an example, although the planning, implementation, moni- 
toring and evaluation of, say, Enrollee Entry and Employer Entry activities 
are and should be covered separately within these two modules, coordination 
of these two distinct planning activities need to be undertaken at the pro- 
gram level. In a sense, therefore. Program Administration reinforces, and 
minimizes the inconsistencies between, module-level planning, implementation, 
monitoring and evaluation activities. 

In the remaining portion of this section we will present a brief over- 
view of this Y-shaped modular breakdown. More detailed definitions and 
descriptions of activities covered by each module will be given in Section 
D. 

The first four modules are concerned with securing the proper partici- 
pation of enrollees and employers in the program. Enrollee Entry and En- 
rollee Orientation, on the one hand, and Employer Entry and Employer Orien- 
tation, on the other, are treated as parallel activities undertaken prior 
to job-assignment. The fifth module. Matching and Alignment, involves es- 
tablishing the suitable co-involvement of enrollee and employer to determine 
mutually satisfactory job assignments to develop the enrollee 's job-related 
skills, arts, and behaviors. 

Counseling, Monitoring, and Supportive Services cover on-going , enrollee- 
related activities. Counseling activities are designed to assist each enrollee 
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understand his/her abilities, needs, and potential, especially as they relate 
to school and the world of work. Monitoring relates to on-going activities 
designed to assess the fulfillment of commitments previously made by program 
staff, enrollee, work supervisor, and cooperating agency personnel. Suppor- 
tive Services, the last module in this three-module group, refers to those 
forms of assistance provided or arranged by the program to meet the particu- 
lar needs of each enrollee. 

The final two modules. Program Administration and Community Linkages 
and Public Relations, reflect on-going , program-level functions within In- 
School NYC. Activities in these two modules begin prior to enrollee and' 
employer participation and continue throughout the program year. While 
Program Administration, in the main, is concerned with proper planning, 
implementation, monitoring, and evaluation of activities covered by all ten 
modules. Community Linkages and Public Relations covers all activities de- 
signed to ensure full utilization of all available community resources. 

The modular breakdown outlined above constitutes the framework utilized 
in drawing a descriptive profile of programmatic activities of In-School 
NYC programs. This will be accomplished following a digression, in the next 
section, to summarize the responses of local program directors to survey 
questions concerning the goals of In-School NYC. 

C. Goal Achievement In In-School NYC 

Since its inc^iption, In-School Neighborhood Youth Corps has attempted 
to deal with two recurrent youth related problems. These problems include 
first, the relatively high drop-out rate of high school students from disad- 
vantaged backgrounds, and second, the traditionally poor employment prospects 
of youth from disadvantaged backgrounds. Accordingly, the program has placed 
its primary emphasis on the accomplishment of the following two objectives: 
encouraging disadvantaged youth to complete their high school training; and, 
increasing the potential employability of disadvantaged youth. 

Survey questions concerning goal achievement were designed in light of 
these two primary objectives of In-School NYC. To be sure, the census was 
not intended to assess whether or not these two goals were in fact achieved. 
Rather, the census sought responses from In-School program directors concerning 
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Liitiii perceptions of whether or not their own program has achieved either 
or both of these two goals. We shall summarize our findings under the 
headings of goal achievement, drop-outs, and employability. 

1, Goal Achievement 

Local program directors were asked to indicate, out of a list 
of six alternatives, the two programmatic goals which best des- 
cribed the achievements of their respective programs during the 
1971-72 school year. The alternatives included the following 
points of emphasis: 

* Providing alternatives to delinquency 

* Increasing potential employability 

* Providing motivational reinforcement 

* Providing additional income 

* Encouraging high school completion 

* Assisting social adjustment 

Three out of ten of the local program directors indicated 
that encouraging high school completion and increasing potential 
employability best reflected the achievements of their programs. 
Nearly one-fifth of the program directors chose a combination of 
encouraging high school completion and providing additional in- 
come. About 15% of the program directors indicated that en- 
couraging high school completion and assisting social adjustment 
best reflected their programmatic achievements. Less than 10% of 
the program directors chose each of the other goal combinations. 

In sunmiary, only 30% of the local program directors surveyed 
indicated that increasing potential employability and encouraging 
high-school completion were the two major accomplishments of their 
programs during the 1971-72 school year. 

2. Drop-Outs 

Perceived program achievements were further explored in ques- 
tions concerning drop-outs and employability* "Drop-outs" were 
defined for the purposes of this study as "those youth who were 
enrolled in In-School NYC programs at the beginning of the 
1971-72 school year, and who were subsequently terminated be- 
cause they dropped out of school." 

When asked to specify how many of the youth, enrolled at the 
beginning of the 1971-72 school year, were dropped from the In- 
School program because they discontinued their education, 701 
program directors reported that 2,816 youth were terminated. 
Based on the reported 79,447 youth enrolled in the program, the 
school drop-out rate for In-School NYC enrollees was then, 3.6%, 

When asked to compare the school drop-out rate of In-School 
NYC enrollees with that of similar disadvantaged youth in their 
respective community schools not enrolled in In-School NYC, most 
(93%) of the reporting directors indicated that the In-School 
ITIC school drop-out rate was the lower of the two. Four percent 
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(4%) of the directors considered the two rates as equal, while 
only 2% felt that the school drop-out rate for In-School NYC 
enrollees was higher than that for similar disadvantaged youth 
not enrolled in In-School NYC. 

3. Employability 

The final survey question in the area of goal achievement 
concerned employability. When local In-School NYC program 
directors were asked whether they agreed that In-School NYC 
participation improves the chances of a young person getting 
and keeping a job after leaving the program, 96.6% agreed. 
A few directors (2.9%) were not sure while only .6% (or 4 
out of 701 program directors) disagreed. 

These survey responses when supplemented with the data generated from 
the in-depth interviews indicate that almost all local In-School NYC program 
directors believe that their programs are having marked effects on their 
enrollees in terms of encouraging them to complete high school and increasing 
their potential for employability. With respect to drop-outs, the data re- 
ported seems to bear out their beliefs. With respect to employability, how- 
ever, most program directors interviewed had no empirical data to substan- 
tiate the claim that NYC improves potential employability of their enrollees. 

D. A Portrait of Module-Level Activities 

In this section we provide a summary description of programmatic ac- 
tivities of local In-School programs based on the results of the nationwide 
survey and the in-depth interviews. The modular breakdown presented in Sec- 
tion B will provide che framework for this description. Summarization of 
the survey and interview findings under each module will be preceded by a 
definition of the activities covered by that module. 

1. Enrollee Entry 

Activities under this module refer to these performed by the staff of 
local In-School programs to bring eligible youth into the program and to 
assess their abilities and interests. Three major program components, En- 
rollee Outreach and Recruitment Enrollee Selection and Enrollment, zv.d En- 
rollee Assessment, fall within the boundaries of this module. 

Activities covered by Enrollee Outreach and Recruitment refer to those 
which encompass all efforts to identify, inform, and attract eligible youth 
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to apply for participation in In-School NYC. Under Encollee Selection and 
Enrollment are those activities necessary to 1) determine the eligibility 
of the applicants, 2) choose from the eligible applicants those youth with 
the greatest personal and economic need for the project, and, 3) complete 
any clerical procedures required to initiate full participation of those 
selected in the NYC program. Finally, Enrollee Assessment relates to 
those activities designed to determine an individual enrollee 's emplojrment 
related abilities, personal circumstances, and vocational interests. 

Survey and interview findings regarding these three program components 
can be summarized as follows: 

* Enrollee Outreach and Recruitment 

- When asked to estimate the number of disadvantaged youth going 
to school in their respective service areas who would have beei; 
eligible for In-School NYC participation during the 1971-72 
school year, the 701 responding local directors reported 903, 
622 such youth. 

- When asked to indicate the total number of applicants to their 
programs during the same period, the same local directors re- 
ported a total of 290,577 applicants. 

- Based on these two figures it appearn that one-third of the re- 
ported eligible youth have made formal applications for partici- 
pation in In-School NYC. 

- Given a total of 79,447 youth were reported to be enrolled in 
the program, in the Fall of 1971, 27% of all applicants and 
only 9% of the total estimated eligible youth were actually 
served by the program during the 1971-72 school year. 

* Enrollee Selection and Enrollment 

- Local directors were given a list of fourteen alternatives and 
asked to choose the seven criteria which they felt to be most 
important in the final selection of enrollees. Each criterion j 
and the percentage of programs which choose it are listed below. 



The seven checked criteria are those prescribed for selection of 
In-School NYC enrollees in The Neighborhood Youth Corps Program 
Manual, U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, 
Washington, D.C., July 1966. 
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X Potential Drop-Outs (95%) 

Severely disadvantaged with average aca- 
demic performance (79%) 

X Poor school attendance (74%) 

X Lack of motivation (72%) 

X Less than average school achievement (59%) 

X Emotional or attitudinal problems requiring 

personal adjustment assistance (57%) 

Social adjustment problems interfering with 

employment (52%) 

Improper Attitude to work in general (50%) 

X Frequent disciplinary problems (45%) 

Unskilled or underemployed (44%) 

_X Language deficiencies (15%) 

Rejectees from other training programs (3%) 

Selective Service rejectees (.1%) 



- As indicated b> the choice of "severely disadvantaged with 
average academic performance" by 79% of the 701 programs 
and as further observed during the field work, there exists 
widespread "creaming" in the selection process. Rather than 
looking at NYC as a program which is to serve the most needy 
youth, many local programs are viewing it as a vehicle for 
rewarding the disadvantaged, but academically successful youth. 

* Enrollee Assessment 

- When asked whether they assessed the needs, abilities and in- 
terests of their enrollees, local In-Schooi NYC directors, re- 
ported as follows: 

* 15% of the directors reported that they used no assessment 
methods 

* 59% reported using only informal assessment methods. 

* 24% of the directors indicated they used a combination 
of formal and informal enrollee assessment methods. 

* Only 2% of the directors reported that they used primarily 
formal assessment methods. 
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- Local directors were also asked If assessment information was 
ever compiled into an individualized school/work plan for each 
enrollee, A school/work plan, for the purposes of the survey, 
was defined as a written schedule, based on an individual en- 
rollee's assessment, that details the school and work hours, 
workmanship training, remedial education, counseling, trans- 
portation, health and other supportive services to be provided 
or arranged by NYC, 

* 20% of the directors indicated that they did not develop 
school/work plans, but they were aware of the needs of 
some enrollees, 

* 58% of the directors responded that they did not develop 
school/work plans, but they were aware of the needs of 
each enrollee, 

* 22% of the programs indicated chat they developed written 
school/work plans for some of their enrollees. Roughly 

half of these, or 10% of all programs, indicated that written 
school/work plans were developed for each enrollee. 

To summarize the status of the programmatic activities within En- 
rollee Entry: 

* it appears that In-School NYC enrollment accounts for only 9% of 
all eligible youth; 

* the ''income criteria" seems to be the major criterion used in 
selecting the enrollees, otherwise selection is based on a '*flrst 
come first serve" based, with some **creaming" of disadvantaged 
youth; 

* assessment of the abilities, interests, goals, and personal circum- 
stances of the enrollees is done, in the main, through unsystematic 
informal methods. 

2 • Enrollee Orientation 

Enrollee Orientation encompasses all activities concerned with 1) in- 
troducing the NYC staff to the enrollees and describing the In-School NYC 
program, 2) explaining the administrative aspects of the local program, 
and, 3) establishing mutual commitments to the objectives and procedures 
of the program by the staff and the enrollee. Whether it is conducted 
within a group or individual setting, orientation can help the enrollees 
start with the *'right" footing. They are familiarized with not only what 
they are expected to do, but also what they can expect from the NYC program 
staff and the prospective work supervisors. Orientation can also serve as 
a first exercise for the enrollees in making and keeping commitments. 
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The following are the salient points of our findings concerning En- 
rollee Orientation: 

• When asked how much time an average enrollee spends in planned 
orientation activities prior to job assignment, local In-School 
NYC directors responded as follows: 

In 15% of the programs jio planned orientation were held. 

- 48% of the programs held an average of one hour of orientation 
per enrollee. 

- 28% of the programs indicated they held two hours of orientation 
per enrollee. 

- Only 10% of the In-School programs reported having held three 
or more hours of planned orientation activities for an average 
enrollee. 

• The decision to use group or individual sessions is generally made 
on the basis of logistics factors rather than the perceived dif- 
ference in the effectiveness of the two methods. 

• Large programs, in general, are more likely to hold planned and 
formalized orientation sessions than small programs. 

3* Employer Entry 

Activities performed by the staff of local In-School programs in the 
Employer Entry module aim at provision of "meaningful" work experience to 
the enrollees through proper identification and selection of employers. 
In parallel lines to the Enrollee Entry module, the following three com- 
ponents are identified within Employer Entry: Employer Outreach and Re- 
cruitment , Employer Selection and Enrollment, and Employer Assessment. 

Employer Outreach and Recruitment covers those activities which en- 
compass all efforts to identify, inform, and attract potential employers 
to participate in the In-School program. Activities within Employer Se- 
lection and Enrollment include 1) determination of the eligibility of 
employers, 2) identification of potential job placements offered by each 
eligible employer, 3) determination of the suitability of each eligible 
employer in light of the goals and objectives of the In-School program, 
and 4) receiving the formal intent of the suitable employers to participate 
in the program. Finally, Employer Assessment refers to those activities 
1) aimed at the development of job^specif ications for each job-slot identi- 
fied, and, 2) designed to ensure that an enrollee 's placement in the job 
would not conflict with any legal requirements. 
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The parallel between the components of Enrollee Entry and Employer 
Entry is by design rather than by chance. The modular framework presented 
earlier places as much emphasis on the identification, selection, orien- 
tation and assessment of employers as on the entry of the enrollees. This 
is predicated upon our conviction that "meaningf ulness'* of the work ex- 
perience gained by the enrollees depends largely on whether or not NYC has 
been able to match the abilities, interests, and vocational goals of an 
enrollee with an appropriate job slot. Without a successful match, it is 
doubtful if the NYC experience of the enrollees can make marked improve- 
ments in their potential employability . 

We now turn to a summary of the survey and interview findings con- 
cerning the status of activities within Employer Entry. 

* Employer Outreach and Recruitment 

In order to obtain a measure of the efforts made by local program 
staff to recruit employers to the program, the respondents were 
asked to indicate the number of employers who offered to provide 
at least one job-slot for an In-School enrollee. Responses from 
701 local programs indicated that 47,322 employers offered at 
least one job-slot during the 1971-72 school year. 

Respondents were further asked to indicate the number of employers 
whose job-slot offers were accepted. Our tabulations indicated 
that offers of 31,229 of the 47,322 employers were accepted, 
yielding an "employer utilization rate" of 66%. It should be 
pointed out that this rate is based on number of employers 
rather than job-slots. 

It became clear during the in-depth interviews that local programs 
utilized the same employers every year. Many of these employers 
were also the same ones used in the Summer NYC program. 

* Employer Selection and Enrollment 

- 53% of the 31,229 employers participating in In-School NYC 
were elementary or secondary schools; 35% were federal, state, 
county, or local government agencies; and, 10% were non-profit 
organizations. 

In the survey, local NYC directors were asked to indicate the 
five most frequent types of jobs to which enrollees were assigned 
during the 19 71-72 school year. Based on their responses, job 
titles of NYC enrollees can be summarized as follows: 

* Clerical and office aides (30%) 

* Custodial, maintenance, and janitorial 
aides (29%) 
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* Educational, library and museum aides 



(22%) 
(6%) 



* Park and recreation aides 



* Food service aides 



(5%) 
(9%) 



* Other job titles 



* Employer Assessment 

- Respondents were also asked whether, during the 1971-72 school 
year, they developed a job specification for each job identified. 
For the purposes of this study a job specification was defined 
as "a written document identifying, describing, and defining 
the specific requirements of a given job by detailing, among 
others, the following qualifications of an enrollee: 1) ed- 
ucation, 2) skills and abilities, 3) personal qualities and in- 
terests, A) physical, mental, and visual health, 5) equipment 
and material handling capabilities and adaptability to working 
conditions • 

* 60% of the programs indicated that although they did not 
develop written job specifications, they were generally 
aware of the requirements of each job. 

* 14% of the directors indicated that although they did not 
develop written job specifications, they were aware of the 
specific requirements of some, but not all, jobs. 

* Only 26% of the programs reported that written job speci- 
fications were developed for most of the jobs their enrollees 
were assigned to. 

In summary, the above description of the activities typically under- 
taken within the Employer Entry module point out to the following: 

* A majority of the employers used in In-School NYC were schools 
and school systems. 

* Approximately 80% of the job titles held by the enrollees fell into 
custodial , maintenance, janitorial , clerical , library , and museum 
aide categories. 

* Outreach and recruitment of employers is carried out rather un- 
systematically ; since most employers have been participating in 
the program over a period of years, enrollment is not regarded as 
a key activity* 

* Assessment of employers and the requirements of the job-slots they 
offer is carried out, if at all, largely in an informal manner. 

Before going into the following module, it is significant to note a 
similarity in responses to questions regarding Employer and Enrollee Assess- 
ment activities. Whereas 22% of the programs surveyed indicated that they 
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have developed written school/work plans for some of their enrollees, 26% 
of all programs reported that written job specifications have been developed 
for some job-slots. Since there is a high likelihood that the 22% and the 
26% cover, mostly, the same programs, it appears that roughly one-fourth 
of the In-Schooi programs are making a conscious and planned effort to 
match the abilities, interests, and vocational goals of their enrollees 
with job-slots requiring these abilities, interests, and vocational goals. 

4. Employer Orientation 

Employer Orientation covers all activities related to 1) intrpducing 
the NYC staff to the prospective employers and work-site supervisors and 
describing the In-School program, 2) explaining the administrative aspec^s 
oil the local program, 3) establishing mutual commitments to the objectives 
and procedures of the program by the stiaff, the enrollees and the work-^site 
supervisors, A. properly planned and implemented employer orientation may 
help avoid many potential problems. Establishment of mutual commitments 
clarifies roles and responsibilities. Furthermore, through individual or 
group orientation sessions, the NYC staff can familiarize the work-site 
supervisors with the alternative ways in which the work-site supervisors 
can motivate the enrollees to complete their high school education. Since 
the work-site supervisors are the only people with day-to-day contact with 
the enrollees within a work environment, their effects on the future employ- 
ability of NYC enrollees can not be underestimated. 

The following points summarize the salient aspects of our survey fin- 
dings concerning Employer Orientation: 

* When asked how much time an average work supervisor spent in planned 
orientation activities prior to job assignment, local program direc- 
tors reported as follows: 

- Nearly one out of five (19%) of the program directors reported 
holding no planned employer orientation. 

48% of the programs indicated they held one hour of employer 
orientation. 

- Two hours of orientation were held by 22% of the programs. 

- About one out of ten (11%) of the directors reported holding 
three or more hours of planned employer orientation activities - 
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* Most of the local programs visited indicated that in general they 
preferred conducting employer orientation on an individual rather 
than group basis • Group orientation was preferred in instances 
where several work-site supervisors were centrally located at one 
site* 

* Individual orientation was usually conducted by the program direc- 
tors or the counselor assigned to the enrollee* 

* Orientation was generally informal in nature though some work super- 
visors are given a written document specifying program guidelines 
and work supervisor responsibilities* 

* Since many employers have been participating in NYC over several 
years J orienting the same work-site supervisors year after year 
was considered unnecessary in programs with a history of two or 
more years • 

5. Matching and Alignment 

Activities within this module aim at the accomplishment of an appro- 
priate match of the enrollees with the available job-slots, and, following 
this, carrying out an "alignment'* function to further develop the job-related 
skills of the enrollees in light of the requirements of the job to which 
they have been assigned • The two components of this module are entitled 
"Matching and Assignment" and "Alignment." 

Matching and Assignment refers to those central activities requiring 
the review of individual enrollee assessments in light of employer and job- 
slot assessments in order to arrive at the most suitable and mutually satis- 
factory job assignment for each enrollee and the work-site supervisor. 
Alignment, which is viewed here within a "workmanship training" context, 
refers to those training activities designed for the enrollee to develop 
the arts, skills, and behaviors required to carry out his/her job respon- 
sibilities. 

Obviously, the success a local program can achieve in Matching and 
Alignment depends, to a large degree, on whether proper employer and en- 
rollee assessments have been carried out prior to job assignment. As 
evidenced by our previous remarks, roughly three-fourths of all In-School 
programs have indicated that they have carried out no systematic employer 
and/or enrollee assessments. Activities included in this category, there- 
fore, make more sense for those programs which have previously conducted 
comprehensive assessments of their enrollees and employers. 
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The following paragraphs summarize our findings concerning the status 
of Matching and Alignment activities at the local program level. 

* Matching and Assignment 

- In order to obtain a measure of unsuccessful job assignments, 
local program directors were asked to indicate what proportion 
of their enrolleeri worked in more than one job-slot during the 
1971-72 school year. 

* 47% of the programs reported that 5% or less of their en- 
rollees were transferred from one job to another during 
1971-72. 

* In 23% oi the programs 6%-10% of the enrollees worked in 
more than one Job. 

* 21% of the programs indicated that ll%-25% of the enrollees 
were trans tor red. 

* Finally, only 9% of the programs reported that 26% or more 
of their enrollees transferred from one job placement to 
another during the 1971-72 school year. 

Respondents were then asked to indicate the most frequent reasons 
for job transfers. 

* Of those programs reporting transfers, 63% indicated that 
unsuccessful assignment was the most frequent reason for 
enrollee transfers . 

* Nearly one-quarter (23%) of the programs reported that the 
most frequent reason for enrollee job transfers was a com- 
bination of unsuccessful assignment and increased enrollee 
job exposure . 

* Increased job exposure was the most frequent reason for en- 
rollee job transfers in 14% of the programs. 

* Alignment 

- When asked to indicate the number of enrollees' that needed and 
the number that actually received job-related workmanship training 
during the 1971-72 school year, local program directors responded 
as follows: 

* One-third of the directors indicated that none of their en- 
rollees needed or received workmanship training. 

* In the remaining two-thirds of the local programs 21,926 en- 
rollees (or 28% of all enrollees) were reported to need such 
training. 

* The number of enrollees who actually received workmanship 
training amounted to 13,150 enrollees, or 17% of all enrollees. 
Thus, over one-half of all enrollees reported as needing 
workmanship training services actually received such training. 
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- During in-depth interviews with relatively successful and inno- 
vative programs it became evident that, partly due to a wide- 
spread lack of employer and enrollee assessments, many programs 
made no systematic and regular plans for workmanship training. 
Whenever a lack was felt, workmanship training was usually left 
up to the work-site supervisors. 

The fact that relatively little emphasis is placed un workmanship 
raining came as no surprise to us. Since the skill requirements of the 
jobs to which enrollees are assigned play the major part in determining 
workmanship training needs and since a great majority of the enrollees were 
assigned to jobs requiring little or no previous skills, it was expected, 
as we later found out, that workmanship training would be offered only in 
a small proportion of all local programs. 

6 . Monitoring 

Monitoring refers to a set of activities designed to 1) assess on 
an ongoing basis whether the commitments made by NYC staff, enrollees, em- 
ployers, and cooperating agencies were fulfilled or not, and, 2) take cor- 
rective action, whenever necessary, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties. 
Effective monitoring should eliminate crises either by diagnosing problems 
before they become problems or by resolving them as soon as they are identi- 
fied. Furthermore, monitoring is the process which reinforces successful 
maintenance of the commitments made by all related individuals and agencies. 
It provides valuable data inputs to Counseling and Supportive Services modules 
and it can result in better planning and management of the program through 
regular documentation of information on ongoing activities. 

The following is a summary of our findings concerning Monitoring: 

* Local NYC program directors were asked whether each enrollee 'r, 
progress was formally reviewed at regular intervals during the 
19 71-72 school year. 92% of the programs responding to the ques- 
tion reported holding regular progress review meetings. 

- 52% of the programs indicated they held formal program reviews 
once a month. 

- 23% of the programs held these meetings quarterly; 14% held 
them twice a year. 

- 2% of the programs indicated they held progress reviews once 
a year; 9% held no formal enrollee progress reviews. 
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* When asked who were present at these progress reviews, of those 
programs which reported holding formal progress reviews, eight 
out of ten indicated that the work-site supervisor (employer) 
was usually present. 56% of the programs reported that the en- 
rollee was usually present. In 46% of the programs a counselor 
was reported to be usually present. Teachers and parents were 
reported to be present in formal enrollee progress reviews in 
6% and 3% of the programs, respectively. 

* Monitoring sessions generally focused on difficulties the enrollee 
was facing in performing his job and on any irregularities in time 
reporting or other documentation. 

Work supervisors often filled out periodic evaluation forms indi- 
cating their assessment of the enroliee's progress. In only a few 
programs the enrolJees evaluated, on a periodic basis, their own 
work supervisor and the job they were assigned to. 

7. Counseling 

Counseling is a cc .tinual process, using an individual and/or group 
approach, designed to 1) help each enrollee understand his/her potential 
and interests, especially as they might relate to the world of work; 2) 
assist each enrollee in coping with the day-to-day problems of the work 
environment; and, 3) work with each enrollee in clarifying his/her voca- 
tional goals and in planning his/her vocational future. Effective coun- 
seling activities assist enrollees in gaining more realistic perceptions 
of themselves, their abilities, needs, and potential; increase enrollees' 
personal problem-solving skills and their ability to interact successfully 
-with others, and heighten enrollees' awareness of personal and vocational 
goals. 

Survey and interview findings concerning counseling activities of 
local In-School programs can be summarized as follows: 

* Over 99% of the 701 programs^ surveyed reported that they pro- 
vided counseling 'services to their enrolJees. 

* When asked to indicate the average number of hours per month a 
typical enrollee participated in individual and/or group coun- 
seling during the 1971-72 school year, local program directors 
responded in the following manner: 

- About one-third (32%) of the programs indicated that they pro- 
vided an average of one hour of counseling for each enrollee 
per month. 
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Another one-third (31%) provided two hours of counseling. 

One out of four (2 7%) provided three or four hours. 

- One out of ten programs reported providing an average of 

five or more hours of counseling per month for each enrollee. 

* Most counseling is conducted in an informal manner, often at the 
work-site or when the enrollee "drops-in" at the program office. 

* Counseling usually focuses on enrollee progress. It centers on 
academic and job-related problems confronting the enrollee rather 
than on personal or social issues. 

* While most programs recognize the importance of counseling, these 
activities are generally not planned, implemented, monitored, evalu- 
ated or documented in any systematic way. 

8. Supportive Services 

The Supportive Services module refers to those activities performed 
by the staff of local In-School NYC programs to provide or arrange assis- 
tance for the enrollee for individual problems which may have interfered 
with his performance in the program. These individual problems may have 
been identified through initial assessment or through ongoing counseling. 
Five specific service components are covered by this module: Remedial 
Education, Health, Transportation, Follow-Up, and Other Supportive Ser- 
vi ces . 

Remedial Education was defined for the purposes of this study as 
"those activities designed to assist an enrollee, if necessary, to perfon.^ 
at least at a minimum level of academic achievement to remain in school." 
The Healt h component includes those diagnostic and treatment services 
arranged for enrollees , whenever necessary, to identify and correct physi 
cal, mental and dental deficiencies, especially as they related to academi 
and job performance. Transportation covers services arranged for the en- 
rollees, whenever necessary, to ensure safe and reasonably convenient 
mobility between work-site, school and /or home. Follow-Up refers to 
those activities undertaken or services arranged by the NYC staff to 
assist former enrollees in pursuing their personal and career goals. 
Finally, the Other Supportive Services component includes other forms 
of assistance arranged by the NYC program, in addition to remedial edu- 
cation, transportation, health services, and follow-up, which focus on 
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the particular needs of individual enrollees to enable them to maintain 
themselves in the program. 



Direct provision or management of the supportive services needed by 
an enroliee can ensure successful participation in the program through 
improved academic and job performance • It can also improve enrollees' 
chances to achieve their personal and career goals by reducing the ob- 
stacles to full participation in the system. In some instances provision 
of supportive services may result in indirect benefits to the enroliee 's 
family, especially if these services would, otherwise, have to be provided 
by the family* 

The following is a summary of our survey and interview findings con- 
cerning each of the five components within Supportive Services: 

* Remedial Education 

- When asked if any of their enrollees needed remedial education, 
29% of the local program directors indicated that none of their 
enrollees needed remediation. 

In the remaining 71% of all programs, 18,570 enrollees were re- 
ported as needing remedial education. This amounts to 23% of 
all enrollees, 

- 54% of those assessed as needing remedial education actually 
received such services. Thus, 14% of all In-School NYC en- 
rollees received remedial education services during tht 1971- 
72 school year, 

- 69% of the programs which provided remedial education services 
to their enrollees indicated that most or all of these enrollees 
would have received remedial education anyway, i,e,, if they 
had not been enrolled in In-School NYC, 

- In most instances remedial education was provided the enrollees 
through arrangements with the school system, 

- In some programs tutors from the community and other enrollees 
were utilized to provide remedial education to needy enrollees, 

* Health Services 

With respect to health examinations , local program directors 
were asked the number, type, and source of funding of health 
examinations provided or arranged for the enrollees during 
the 1971-72 school year. 



* It was found that 61% of all enrollees received health exami- 
nations. 



* About one-half of these were complete examinations, the 
other half were partial, 

* NYC funds were used to pay for 36% of all examinations; em- 
ployers paid for 12%, schools and other community agercies 
paid for the remaining 52%. 

- With respect to treatments , local programs were asked if they 
felt they were being successful in providing or arranging treat- 
ment services whenever needed • 

* 53% of the programs reported that when health related needs 
of individual enrollees were identified their programs were 
successful in providing or arranging for treatment in most 
instances • 

* 47% of the programs indicated that their programs were success- 
ful in providing or arranging for treatment only in few in- 
stances • 

* Transportation 

- Local directors were asked if their programs provided or arranged 
for transportation services for those enrollees assessed as re- 
quiring transportation services during the 1971-72 school year. 
In addition they were asked to specify the number of enrollees 
who received transportation services and the number requiring 
transportation for whom they were unable to provide or arrange 
such services. 

* Three out of four directors indicated that no transportation 
was provided or arranged by their programs. 

* In two-thirds of these programs efforts were made by the pro- 
gram staff to assign jobs to enrollees so as to minimize trans- 
portation problems. 

* In programs where transportation services were provided or 
arranged 6,662 enrollees received such services. This amounts 
to 8% of all enrollees and 74% of those who were reported to 
be in need of transportation. 

• Follow-Up 

- Local In-School NYC directors were asked what proportion of 
former enrollees were contacted at least once during the 1971- 
72 school year by the NYC staff for the purpose of providing 
or arranging for follow-up assistance. 

* 12% of the program directors whose programs were in opera- 
tion prior to the 1971-72 school year reported they did not 
initiate any follow-up, but indicated that follow-up services 
were provided or arranged upon the request of former enrollees. 

* Of programs initiating some follow-up, 53% reported follow-up 
contacts with 30% or less of their former enrollees. 
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* Follow-up services were provided or arranged for all former 
enrollees in only 7% of all programs. 

- Follow-Up activities usually consist of writing letters of recommen- 
dation, making job recommendations, further vocational counseling, 
and referrals to other agencien, 

* Other Supportive Services 

- Local program directors were asked to indicate the three sup- 
portive services, other than remedial education, health, trans- 
portation and follow-up, which were more frequently needed by 
the enrollees during the 1971-72 school year. 

* 96% of the directors chose "educational planning, counseling 
and related services" as one of the three most frequently 
needed other supportive services, 

* 54% chose "personal hygiene and grooming." 

* 27% of the directors chose "cultural enrichment," 

* Among the less frequently mentioned supportive services were 
the following: 

, . family planning 
,, legal assistance 
, , financial assistance 
, , housing 
. , child care 

It is highly difficult to make generalizations concerning the status 
of all supportive services provided by In-School NYC, It is important to 
note, however, that some program directors considered provision of suppor- 
tive services outside the realm of NYC, However, a majority of the direc- 
tors believed in the importance of responding to the inhibiting personal 
circumstances of individual enrollees in increasing their willingness and 
motivation to complete high school. All of the program directors inter- 
viewed agreed that given the tight budgetary constraints of NYC, success- 
ful provision of supportive services is highly dependent upon the strength 
and the range of linkages established with other community agencies, 

9 , Program Administration 

We have included under this module seven highly important sets of 
programmatic activities. Successful accomplishment of these sets of 
activities, in our opinion, is a prerequisite to program efficiency and 
effectiveness. The seven components included within Program Administration 
are: Staffing and Staff Development, Planning, Implementation, Monitoring, 
Evaluation, Reporting and Documentation, and Budgeting and Fiscal Control. 
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Staffing and Staff Development includes those ac tivities designed to 
recruit, select and hire NYC project staff, and promote professional de- 
velopment by the provision of appropriate resources and supervision. 
Planning refers to the process of determining and describing a particular 
course of action for the achievement of one or more programmatic objectives, 
including detailed specification of tasks to be performed, scheduling of 
these tasks, assignment of roles and responsibilities, and clarification oi 
the expected outcomes of each task. Implementation refers to the carrying 
out of the tasks in the manner they are i^pecified in the plan. Monitoring 
covers all activities designed to assess, on a periodic, on-going basis, 
the progress made during implementation of the plan. Evaluation includes 
activities aimed at assessing the immediate effects and the possible long- 
term impacts of programmatic activities in light of the program-level anil 
module-level goals and objectives. Reporting and Documentation ±s the 
component covering the tasks and accivities necessary to satisfy the re- 
porting requirements of the U.S. Department of Labor and to adequately 
dDcument all local program activities. Finally, Budgeting and Fiscal Coatrul 
refers to those activities necessary for the planning and dispersement of 
program monies, using U.S. Department of Labor budgeting formal and gener- 
ally accepted accounting principles. 

No data was generated in the survey of local In-School programs related 
to the components of the Program Administration and the Community Linkages 
and Public Relations modules, except for innovativeness information. The 
findings that are listed below, therefore, are totally based on observations 
during the field work and our conversationb ■ h the national and regional 
office staff. 

• An imporiaui .riLcfLoa useu by most program directors in the se- 
lection of NYC program staff is the interest of a prospective 
applicant in working with disadvantaged youth. Consequently, the 
backgrounds of counselors ranged from "off the street," no formal 
education types... who, in most instances, were reported to have 
produced remarkai e results... to those with advanced graduate de- 
grees in vocatio al and educational counseling. 

• Staff development is not viewed by most program directors as an 
"ordinary" program activity. However, whenever an opportunity 
presented itself and if there were adequate funds, the director 
and/or his staff attended courses or training sessions offered at 
uearby colleges, universities, and other institutions. 
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* With respect to planning, implementation, monitoring, and evalua- 
tion, our observations can be summarized by stating that these 
were the areas? which rao5?t lacked systematic and organized efforts 
at the local level, 

- Virtually no module -level planning was done. The program-level 
planning undertaken during the summer months generally centered 
on "what shall we do this year different from what we did last 
year . " 

- With no specific module-level plans, implementation took the form 
of either repeating the previous year's activities, or managing 
the program on a day-to-day basis. 

- Again with no specific module-level plans, monitoring activities 
were limited to discussions of the program's progress and the 
problems faced during the bi-weekly or monthly staff meetings. 

In our opinion, monitoring of the enrollees ' progress (previously 
discussed within the Monitoring module) was done in a more 
systematic manner than monitoring of the program's progress. 

- Virtually no systematic evaluation of the programmatic activities 
were undertaken at the local level. 

* Most of the local programs document their programmatic activities 
only to a degree sufficient to meet the reporting requirements, 

* Due to a tighter regional control and frequent monitoring of the 
budgetary and fiscal aspects of local programs, greater attention 
and effort are placed at the local level to properly account for 
all expenditures and revenues. 

10. Community Linkages and Public Relations 

Activities within this module are designed to 1) ensure that enrollees 
with particular needs have the opportunity to receive the services of other 
manpower, social and/or community agencies, and 2) gamer community support 
for the goals and objectives of the In-School NYC program. Given the tight 
and very limited nature of the In-School NYC budget, local programs have 
to solicit the support of many community agencies in order to favorably 
respond to the particular needs of each of their enroilees. A well-planned 
and implemented public relations effort may not only generate this support, 
it may also create, in the eyes of the general public, a more positive image 
of NYC and what it is trying to accomplish* 

As in the case of Program Administration, our findings concerning 
Community Linkages and Public Relations, which are summarized below, 
are also based on the in-depth interviews with 31 selected local programs. 
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* Almost all program directors and other staff members try to maintain 
formal and informal contacts with community agencies. The degree 

of cooperation received from these agencies usually depends upon 
how good a "salesman" the program director or the staff person 
initiating the contact is- 

* In most programs each staff person establishes his/her own com- 
munity contacts, which are not usually communicated to the entire 
staff* Communications with the "contact persons" in other agencies 
mostly take place as problems arise. Only few NYC programs have 
systematic methods of keeping their community contacts "alive" 

at times when there are no problems requiring community assistance. 

* Possibilities of establishing reciprocal service arrangements 
with other agencies has not generally been widely explored. 

* Major program activities are often publicized in the mass media. 

* Many programs "assume" that they are known in their communities. 
"Word of mouth" is the primary method used in recruiting the dis- 
advantaged youth. 

* Virtually no documentation exists on linkages and public relationt> 
When a key sta^^f person leaves the program his/her replacement hc«b 
to start froT* scratch to establish the same linkages. 



£• Conclusions 

In the preceding sections of this chapter we have summarized our 
findings with respect to types of programmatic activities carried out by 
local In-School NYC programs. As we have stated in the introduction to 
this chapter, information presented here about the programmatic aspects of 
local programs represents the first nationwide examination of the operations 
of In-School NYC at the local level- In addition to facilitating the con- 
struction of a descriptive profile of In-School NYC, this information has 
been of primary value in differentiating between innovative, or "atypical," 
and non- innovative, or "typical" program activities- Furthermore, the in- 
depth examination of modular activites has also pointed out areas in which 
policy guidance and technical assistance to local programs may have signifi- 
cant effects on program performance. In this section, we would like to 
single out and discuss three such areas. 

First , our analysis of planning, implementation, monitoring, and evalu- 
ation activities indicates that these were the areas which most lacked syste- 
matic and organized efforts at the local level. This is partly due to a 
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lack of knowledge, on the part of most program directors, of efficient 
management techniques; and partly caused by a lack of emphasis at the Re- 
gional level on programmatic aspects of local project operations. The 
situation can, therefore be remedied by: 

• increasing program directors' knowledge of planning, implementation, 
monitoring, and evaluation techniques by conducting training pro- 
grams, developing informative guides on management methods, and 
providing general technical assistance to local programs on these 
matters, 

* increasing the emphasis placed on programmatic matters at the Re- 
gional level by fully acquainting the regional staff with non- 
fiscal aspects of youth manpower programs and by Instituting pro- 
cedures for programmatic monitoring of local activities. 

Second, and closely related to the first, standards for judging the per- 
formance of the local programs have never been developed, and therefore, not 
communicated to local programs. These performance standards, if developed, 
could be of significant value to the local projects in carrying out self- 
evaluations of their own activities. Furthermore, such standards could 
facilitate comparisons of program success as well as point out the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of local programs and areas of greatest need for 
training and technical assistance. 

Third, alternative methods for implementing modular activities have 
never been systematically communicated to local programs. A local program 
director's knowledge of activities performed by other programs is usually 
gained through informal contacts. Although the "how to do it" manual de- 
veloped in the course of this project presents a wide array of alternative 
modular activities that can be performed by local youth manpower programs, 
this manual should be updated, on a regular basis, to include more recent 
innovations and alternative sets of modular activities. 

The suggestions we have made above should not be construed as Implying 
that In-School NYC, as a youth manpower program, has been totally Ineffective. 
We have no empirical evidence to reach such a conclusion. On the contrary, 
our analysis of the survey responses and the conversations we have had with 
selected local program directors indicates that if it were not for their 
participation in NYC, many youth might have discontinued their high school 
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education. Regardless of its present level of effectiveness, we believe 
that, if implemented, the suggestions made above can result in substantia 
increases in both the efficiency and the effectiveness of NYC. In the 
following chapters, we shall be examining other aspects of In-School NYC 
making further suggestions for improving local program performance. 
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CHAPTER III. A CAUSAL ANALYSIS OF SUCCESS IN IN-SCHOOL NYC 



A. Introduction 

In this chapter we turn to the concept of successfulness and to the 
factors underlying success • Our purpose, as stated in the original con- 
tract proposal, is to "investigate the factors causing variation in the 
successfulness of local In-School NYC programs selected for in-depth in- 
terviewing*" 

The analysis essentially addresses success in terms of local program 
activities. It is based upon a conceptual model, developed out of our 
fieldwork experience, that illustrates how various activities NYC programs 
carry out relate to impact upon program success • This model, which is 
fully explained in the following section, basically asserts that program 
success, vis a vis its enrollees, is a multiplicative function of five 
factors, each of which is in turn a function of several programmatic activ- 
ities. It is thus comprised of three sets of variables: a set of depen- 
dent variables, which are, in effect, the major desired outcomes of NYC; 
an intermediate set of variables upon which the major outcomes are depen- 
dent; and program activities that need to be carried out if the interme-- 
diate factors are to be effectuated. 

The model thus provides, in an organized manner, a response to three 



basic questions of cr^.tical interest: 

• What is meant by success in In-School NYC? 

• What factors underlie success? 

• Why are some programs more successful than others? 

Answers to these questions are based on the information and experi- 
ence the SRI project team accumulated in the course of 31 on-site visits, 
a national survey, and numerous "in-house" discussions to synthesize and 
crystalize ideas. 

The remainder of this chapter is divided into four sections. In 
Section B, following a brief explanation of what is meant by success in 
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In-School NYC, we present a conceptual framework outlining the major inter- 
mediate elements of success* Section C concentrates on description and 
explanation of some important program activities which we have observed 
to be particularly effective in positively effectuating the intermediate 
elements of success, and thereby, indirectly impact achievement of the 
major program objectives. In Section D of the chapter we present our 
analysis of the validity of the conceptual model presented in Section B, 
and offer our interpretation of the importance of effective and efficient 
program administration in the realization of the principal goals of In- 
School NYC. Finally, in the last section, we summarize the conclusions 
that can be reached on the basis of the arguments made in the previous 
sections of the chapter. 

B. A Framework For Analysis of Success In In-School NYC 

In-School NYC was established in the mid-sixties to help redress two 
particularly debilitating problems faced by high school age youth from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds. First, youths from disadvantaged backgrounds were 
much more likely to drop out of school at an early stage in their education 
than were youths growing up under less difficult conditions. Second, due 
to the circumstances typically found in their backgrounds, these disadvan- 
taged youth retained few of the attributes and talents traditionally sought 
by employers, and hence, had poor employment prospects. 

In light of this, In-School NYC was designed as a program to help re- 
duce the drop-out probability of youth from disadvantaged backgrounds and 
to increase their employability . These two goals constitute the major 
desired outcomes and the objectives against which program success has 
been gaged in this study. Success, therefore, is measured by the extent 
to which a program actually does reduce the drop-out potential of its en- 
rollees and increase their employability. The causal framework presented 
in the following pages is based on a conceptualization of success in terms 
of these two purposes of the program. 

In the course of our field experience we observed that no one factor 
alone determines the effectiveness of NYC In-School programs in achieving 
its two major goals. Instead, it became apparent that the success of a 
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local program is determined by a number of factors, some of which had not 
heretofore been accurately identified or fully understood. 

It is our opinion that directly underlying success are five elements. 
Based on close empirical observation and experience in the field, we pro- 
pose that the employability and drop-out probability of a young person is 
a multiplicative function of five categories of factors. This means that, 
in order for a program to be successful, all five of these factors must 
adequately be effectuated (via program activities, as we shall demonstrate 
in the next section) . 

These factors are related to: 

* ability 

* motivation 

* knowledge 

* work experience 

* personal circumstances 

In this model, ability refers to aptitudes and skills. Aptitudes are 
further classified as "mental" aptitudes (for learning, for example) and 
"physical" aptitudes (such as dexterity). Skills, on the other hand, are 
divided into vocational skills (i.e., skills relating to particular job) 
and "acadeiric" skills. Aptitudes are generally regarded as non-changing, 
whereas skills can be learned, provided that the remaining four factors 
do not present a barrier. 

Motivation , a psychological construct viewed by some psychologists 
as the underlying "cause" of all human behavior, has two dimensions, both 
of which are related to personal goal-attainment. The first dimension, 
instrumentality, refers to the person's subjective probability of attai- 
ning a given goal. A low subjective probability generally implies a low 
level of aspiration for a given goal. Low aspiration levels combined 
with repeated failures frequently result in a low self-concept, and thus, 
to a self-fulfilling prophecy indicated by the statement "I haven't been 
able to do it in the past, therefore I won't ever be able to do it in the 
future. " 
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The second dimension of motivation, generally referred to as valence > 
relates to the desirability, from an individual's point of view, of a given 
goal. In terms of potential NYC youth, low levels of desirability are 
typically attached to the value of education and/or work, study habits, 
work norms, etc., a reflection in many instances of negative sub-cultural 
attitudes regarding these items. Such attitudes are frequently manifested 
in statements such as "I don't want to spend my time in assroom any- 
more", "My older brother never finished high school and hi^ s doing all 
right", "There's no value in going to school", and similar statements re- 
garding desirability of work. 

The third group of factors determining employability and drop-out 
potential are all knowledge-related: What is the world of work like?... 
What does it have to of fer?. . .What are its rules?... How can one get into 
it?... What kind of choice does one have in choosing what he/she wants to 
be? In particular, the following five knowledge related factors have a 
great bearing on whether a young person will remain in school and obtain 
a job afterwards: 

* Knowledge of Work Habits, Norms, and Work-Related Attitudes . "Role 
conflict" in the first job is common. This results from the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between roles as son/daughter , friend, 
student, and the role as a "worker." Many youth lack knowledge of 
attitudes others expect of them towards their job as well as to- 
wards their co-workers. Further, they need to become familiar 
with the "work ethic" so that the problems of adjustment in their 
first jobs are diminished. 

* Knowledge of Importance Attached to a High School Diploma * Most 
youths from disadvantaged backgrounds have little conception of 
how important even a high school diploma can be in terms of future 
dividends. 

* Knowledge of Career Alternatives . A large portion of disadvantaged 
youth lack familiarity with careers and occupations and as a result, 
have a difficult time making a career choice consistent with their 
abilities and desired goals« 

* Knowledge of Post-Secondary Educational Opportunities * In recent 
years, colleges throughout the nation have devoted considerable 
effort to enrolling the disadvantaged. Youths desiring to attend 
post-secondary educational institutions must be made aware of the 
opportunities presently existing and the financial assistance now 
available. 
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• Knowledge of the System , Most youth are unfamiliar with the **out- 
side world," how it operates, and the kinds of services it can pro- 
vide to them. If and when in need of assistance, they do not know 
where and from whom to get it- They are unfamiliar with the exis- 
tence and the structure of public, private and community institu- 
tions, and how they can obtain assistance from them. 

Work experience and history pertains more directly to the employ- 
ability of a young person than to the drop-out probability. It is not 
difficult to predict that given two job applicants for a particular posi- 
tion, both with the same ability, motivation and knowledge, but one with, 
and other without prior work experience, the employer would hire the one 
with work experience. What this implies, of course is that the youth, at 
the time they enter the labor market, feel "boxed-in" because they have to 
compete with all others seeking the same job, others who have had prior 
work history • Obviously, one solution to this dilemna is to give youth 
some meaningful work experience before they enter the labor market, if 
this is at all feasible. 

The fifth, and the last, set of factors that affect the employability 
and potential for dropping-out of youth are what we have called personp x 
circumstances . These circumstances, which vary from individual to indivi- 
dual, cover areas in which youth, especially the disadvantaged youth, may 
need assistance in order that he/she can remain in school and later find 
and maintain a job. Problems such as lack of transportation, minor health 
problems, problems with illegal drugs, juvenile or criminal records, and 
lack of day care for children can inhibit or prevent youth from remaining 
in school and later finding a job, regardless of their ability, motiviation, 
and knowledge, or prior work experience. 

To recapitulate , we assert that five factors — ability, motivation, 
knowledge, work experience and personal circumstances — are the primary 
determinants of the employability and drop-out probability of a young 
person. What is more important, however, is that these factors operate 
jointly, and in a multiplicative fashion, in determining the youth's 
employability and drop-out potential. To give an example, if a young 
person has the ability, knowledge, work experience, and no Inhibiting 
personal circumstances to remaining in school and finding a job after- 
wards, he still may not be able to do so unless he has the motivation. 
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This implies that, stated loosely, if any one or more of the five factors 
is close to **zero," the chances of increased employability and reduced 
drop-out potential become very low. What is crucial, therefore, is the 
interactive effects of these five factors, rather than the effects of 
any one taken singly . Local programs that fail to provide adequate activi- 
ties to effectuate some of these factors are most likely to be unsuccess- 
ful in achieving the outcomes the program was designed for. Conversely, the 
most successful programs are usually those that carry out activities that con- 
currently increase the abilities of their enrollees, motivate them, increase 
their knowledge, provide meaningful work experiences, and attempt to remedy 
inhibiting personal circumstances. 

C. A Critical Appraisal of Program Activities Related to Ability, Mo- 
t ivation, Knowledge > Work Experience, and Personal Circumstances . 

If ability, motivation, knowledge, work experience, and personal cir- 
cumstances directly underlie the desired major outcomes of NYC, the next, 
and obvious question, is "how do programs ensure that each of these ele- 
ments are addressed adequately?" In other words, what programmatic activ- 
ities affect each of these five factors? 

In the pages that follow we respond to this critical question. Speci- 
fied for each factor is a set of activities that can be carried out if that 
factor is to be properly effectuated. The activities are culled, in all 
cases, from among those conducted in the 31 programs we visited and thus 
represent no one program in particular, but constitute a distallation, on 
our part, of a great number of activities and approaches we observed in 
the field. In addition, as a counterpoint to our delineation of activities 
to be conducted if each of the five factors is to be addressed properly, 
we present, for each factor, an assessment of the actual status of these 
activities (i.e. what is typically being done) in the 31 selected programs. 

1. Ability 

For any given level of aptitude, the ability of an individual can be 
increased through vocational and academic skill training. Our research 
team identified a number of activities that led to the accomplishment of 
these ends. 

Er|c - AA - 



Let us turn first to vocational skill training . NYC was not created 
as a vocational skill training program. Whatever vocational training an 
enrollee receives is primarily aimed at enabling him to acquire the minimum 
skill necessary to carry out the specific job to which he has been assigned. 
Clearly, the type and intensity of vocational training required may vary 
widely among enrollees. Enrollees themselves possess a wide range of voca- 
tional abilities, and job-slots demand different kinds and levels of skills. 

Designing a strategy to increase the ability of enrollees through voca- 
tional skill training requires bearing these aforementioned facts in mind. 
Job-slots must be carefully selected to ensure that some level of skill Is 
demanded, but not so high a level as to place the requisite skill training 
beyond the realm of NYC. Both enrollees and job-slots must be carefully 
assessed to weigh abilities possessed against those required by the job- 
slot. Finally, a plan to provide the pertinent training must be designed 
and Implemented for each enrollee. 

Listed below are some specific program activities designed, at the 
local level, to achieve these ends, and hence, satisfy the vocational side 
of the "ability" component. 

* Selection of work sites that demand a level of skill that is worth- 
while, but not too high as to make vocational skill training very 
difficult. 

* Assessment of work sites to enable development of job specifications 
outlining the vocational skill requirements of each work site. 

* Careful assessment of enrollees ' vocational abilities through coun- 
seling vocational testing. 

* Development and implementation of a vocational skill training plan 
for each enrollee based on his/her abilities and the demands of the 
work site. 

Concerning the status of these activities in the 31 programs the SRI 
staff visited, it was found that few provided all four in a systematic 
fashion. 

There was a good deal of variance in regard to the selection of work 
sites. In fact, there was much disagreement over what exactly constituted 
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a meaningful opportunity for increasing vocational abilities within the con- 
text of NYC. Whatever their stance, however, a majority of program directors 
were sensitive to providing jobs with vocational training potential, and 
where possible, did attempt to select work sites on this basis. 

Programs were much more proficient at assessing the abilities of en- 
rollees than at assessing the demands of work sites. While the majority of 
programs assessed enrollees at an early stage of the program (with varying 
degrees of thoroughness), few bothered to develop job specifications of any 
type. 

Where the vast majority of programs clearly failed, however, was in 
developing and implementing concrete plans to increase enrollee vocational 
skills. Most directors believed it sufficient to simply place enrollees on 
jobs requiring the acquisition of necessary skills. Vocational skill related 
difficulties that arose were dealt with on an ad hoc basis. 

Turning now to the academic side of ability, the SRI field team identi- 
fied a number of activities that are essential if academic skills of enrollees 
are to be adequately improved. As with the provision of vocational skill 
training, NYC was not set up to provide intensive academic training. What- 
ever academic training was provided was typically of a remedial nature. 
It was provided only in cases where an enrollee was about to drop out of 
school due to poor grades. The aim of academic training, in this regard, 
was to increa<?e the enrollee 's academic skills to the point where adequate 
grades can be • ieved. 

In light of this, a straightforward approach based on the monitoring 
of the academic progress of enrollees to determine those in need of assis- 
tance, assessment of the academic needs of enrollees faring poorly, coun- 
seling as to the importance of a high-school diploma, and the provision of 
remedial education, is a sound strategy. 

Specifically, the following program activities were observed to be 
pertinent to augmenting the academic skills of youth: 

• Monitoring of enrollees' academic progress on a frequent, regular 
basis 

* Assessment of enrollee academic needs through review of past records 
and appropriate testing (if needed) 
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• Special emphasis during discussions between enrollees and program 
staff about the value oi' completing high school as It relates to 
securing and maintaining a job. 

* Provision of remedial education for enrollees In reed of such ser- 
vices, either directly through the program or through another agency. 

in a substantial portion of the programs visited, the local project 
staff argued that their enrollees were not in need of academic skill training 
beyond what they received in school. As can be imagined, the efficacy of 
such statements were exceedingly difficult to verify. It is worth pointing 
out, however, that our field team observed that a majority of programs did 
assess enrollee academic needs in some way and that most program directors 
said that they (or their staff) monitored the enrollees' academic progre s. 

Of the programs that attested that there was some necessity to improve 
the academic abilities of enrollees, considerable effort was made to ensure 
that appropriate remedial education services were provided. Most either 
provided some kind of remedial education program of their own or co-operated 
with school systems providing such services. 

2. Motivation 

Negative past experiences and certain sub-cultural norms leave many 
disadvantaged youth both with low self^concepts and negative attitudes to- 
wards commonly accepted social goals. Changing these attitudes and moti- 
vating disadvantaged youth to pursue what typically have been viewed as 
Inaccessible and undesirable goals, thus, is no easy task. 

Certainly in this regard, NYC is no panacea. Yet our field study re- 
vealed that a few programs were taking steps, though preliminary in most 
cases, to Increase enrollee motivation in desirable directions. Efforts 
were being made to demonstrate the enrollees that they could, if they de- 
sired and tried, break the "failure syndrome" and achieve their personal 
goals by remaining in school and eventually working in an occupation of 
their own choice. 

Such efforts are essential to the success of any NYC program and should 
be encouraged. In this regard, particular emphasis needs to be placed on 
counseling. Counseling and guidance should be approached by stressing the 
desirability and attainability of personal goals. 
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The following counseling and other activities were observed to be in- 
strumental in increasing the enrollee motivation: 

* Systematic, individualized, and frequent counseling to: 

- help youth clarify, reassess, and recognize their personal goals 
and the rewards associated with them 

- develop a school/work plan specifying interim and long-term 
goals and strategies to achieve stated goals 

- help youth identify and recognize the extrinsic and intrinsic 
rewards associated with staying in school and finding and main- 
taining a good job 

* Breaking the "failure syndrome" by having the youth experience success 
in a work situation 

* Raising the youth's self-concept by positive feedback 

While several programs made it a point to emphasize their eltorts to 
motivate enrollees, the majority of the 31 programs had no specified, plan- 
ned approach in this regard. The consensus seemed to be that the extrinsic 
rewards of a weekly pay check and periodic counseling sessions were suffi- 
cient. 

In particular, counseling, which comprises the critical element as 
far as increasing motivation is concerned, was rarely approached in a 
systematic way. Even where counseling sessions were frequent J regular, 
they rarely went beyond ad hoc problem-solving. "While valuable, counseling 
of this type left much to be desired. 

3. Knowledge 

Given a particular level of aptitude and a sincere desire to learn, 
the knowledge level of an enrollee can be greatly enhanced through proper 
training, practice, role-play and counseling. This was recognized and 
accepted by the directors of virtually all local programs we visited. 
What was not so certain, however, were the areas in which increases in 
the knowledge levels of enrollees were most needed. 

Combined experiences of the 31 programs visited indicates that en- 
rollees in any local program could greatly benefit from activities designed 
to increase their knowledge especially in the followiag areas: 



* career alternatives and opportunities 

* post-secondary education opportunities 

* Educational and training requirements of various occupations 

* work habits and norms 

* work-related attitudes 

* the "how to" of finding a job 

* how the "system" works and how one can know of and utilize the 
existing services* 

As would be expected, u jfie of l-.v . v;rams we visitied carried out 
training-related activitie?: covering : i, or even most, of these areas. 
Virtually all programs emphasized work norms and habits, e.g., punctuality 
and personal hygiene and grooming. A few programs, those associated with 
school systems with vocational exploration and career education components, 
also emphasized career alternatives and opportunities. A few others empha- 
sized the workings of the "system," especially as it related to the pro- 
vision of some supportive services needed by some enrollees. 

To increase the knowledge levels of their enrollees most programs 
relied on orientation sessions, individual and group counseling- and what- 
ever insights enrollees could gain on their jobs. In rare instances, group 
sessions involving audio-visual equipment were used to expose enrollees to 
various career alternatives and the "world of work" in general. Tours 
were arranged to educational and cultural institutions and centers and 
ouside speakers were brought in to provoke thought and provide added 
knowledge on a variety of pertinent topics. 

Again, however, activities of this kind proved to be the exception 
rather than the rule. For the most part, enrollees were not clued in on 
how to utilize community resources, how to search for and find a job, how 
to fill application forms, etc. A particular lack was noted of attempts 
to concretely tie the value of a high school diploma to the attainment of 
enrollees' long-term personal goals, a critical element in increasing both 
the motivation and knowledge levels of the enrollees. 
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4. Work Experience 

An essential aspect of NYC is to ensure that enrollees gain a meaningful 
work experience during their NYC participation. This can provide a youth with 
valuable prior experience before they enter the labor market on a permanent 
basis* 

Unlike other areas, a plethora of activities and approaches were evident 
among the 31 programs we visited. This was of course, expected since pro- 
vision of work experience lies at the basis of NYC. 

To ensure enrollees received meaningful work experience typically en- 
tailed a number of important activities. Programs had to select appropriate 
work sites, develop sound work plans for enrollees, place enrollees into 
suitable work sites, monitor their progress, and keep detailed records 
of their work experience for future reference. Specifically, these activ- 
ities broke down to the following: 

* Employer selection on the basis of their ability to offer meaning- 
ful work experience. 

* Development of a work experience plan for each enrollee based on 
the youth's particular abilities and interests. 

* Assignment of enrollees to jobs offering work experience consistent 
with their work experience plans. 

* Monitoring of enrollee work progress and adjustment of minor diffi- 
culties . 

* Maintenance of work records on each enrollee. 

Obviously, every one of the 31 programs visited provided each of their 
enrollees with work experience of some sort. However, virtually all pro- 
gram directors interviewed expressed concern over the ^Waningf ulness" of 
the work experience provided their enrollees. Yet, as was the case with 
the selection of jobs providing opportunities for vocational skill training, 
a great amount of uncertainty existed over what constituted a "meaningful" 
work experience. 

Some argued that all "non-menial" job-slots offered meaningful work 
experience. This interpretation, of course, treated meanginf ulness as 
synonymous with the vocational skill requirements of job slots, i.e., ex- 
perience gained in work stations requiring high skills were viewed as more 
meaningful than one gained in stations with low skill requirements. 
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Others thought meaningfulness of work experience had nothing to do 
with the menial - non-menial nature of the job. Instead, enrollees were 
regarded as gaining meaningful work experience if the experience provided 
conformed with their abilitieri, interests, and personal goals and motivated 
them to stay in school. 

A third, and not uncommon, group of program staff thought that the 
meaningfulness of the work experience was not at issue. What was viewed 
as more important was the fact that NYC provided some additional income. 
In addition, given the limited number of hours of experience enrollees 
could gain in the In-School program, meaningfulness of the work experience 
could not have made a difference anyway. 

We believe that each of the above three arguments have some credi- 
bility. While it is doubtful if experience gained in menial job slots 
conform with abilities, interests, and personal goals of NYC enrollees, 
it is conceivable that such experience, and the extrinsic rewards asso- 
ciated with it, could motivate them to remain in school. It can further 
be argued that since NYC work experience is usually the first such experi- 
ence for most, if not all, of the enrollees, every attempt should be made 
not to make this experience a disappointing one. 

5 . Personal Circumstances 

Program enrollees typically are faced with a number of difficulties 
of a personal nature that seriously inhibit their chances of success. 
Programs, to achieve their desired outcomes, need to perform a variety of 
activities that can assist enrollees in overcoming adverse personal cir- 
cumstances . 

In this regard, two approaches are most essential. On the one hand, 
counseling activities can be valuable in helping enrollees cope with their 
own day to day problems. But frequently more serious difficulties must 
be dealt with. Utilization of services provided by community agencies in 
the service area often becomes the only solution for hard to handle cir- 
cumstances • 

On a specific level the following activities 'Were found to be cogent 
regarding alleviating personal difficulties of enrollees. 
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Assessment of youth's personal circumstances, situation, and needs. 

Counseling and guidance to deal with day to day problems as they 
arise. 

Referring enrollees to appropriate social service agencies if and 
when it becomes necessary. 

* Constant monitoring of enrollee progress to ensure quick response 
to problems as they arise. 

Staff on virtually every program we visited were extremely sensitive 
to the often difficult personal circumstances of program enrollees. This 
sensitivity, however, did not always translate into concrete action. Typi- 
cally, assessment of enrollees personal problems was conducted on an ad hoc 
informal manner. 

Most programs attempted to resolve some enrollee problems through 
counseling. Numerous difficulties, however, required specialized and out- 
side help (e.g., severe family problems, physical ailments, drug abuse, 
etc.). Where appropriate services existed, programs could and usually 
did refer enrollees to appropriate agencies. When such resources were 
lacking, somewhat reduced effectiveness in dealing with adverse enrollee 
personal circumstances resulted. It was also clearly evident that limited 
availability of Federal funds for supportive services prevented most 
programs from directly providing such services to needy enrollees. 

D. Two Explanatory Notes: Validity of the Model and the Role of Program 
Administration 

Our purpose in this "section is to elaborate on two topics related to 
the discussions presented in the previous sections of this chapter. First, 
we will address the question of validity of the rationale of the model pre- 
sented to explain variations in the successfulness of youth manpower programs 
in general, and the In-School NYC program in particular. Second, since 
we have made no mention of the administrative aspects of running a local 
program thus far, we will elaborate on the importance of efficient program 
administration techniques in the achievement of the overall goals of NYC. 
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1. Validity of the Model 

It should be noted at the outset that the present study is of a 
"hypothesis-seeking" nature as opposed to "hypothesis-testing." Rather 
than collecting and analyzing empirical evidence concerning the validity 
of previously stated causal hypotheses, the study has followed an explora- 
tory approach to generate such hypotheses, to gain insights into the 
workings of local programs, and, in general, to better "understand" the 
complex issues involved in trying to achieve the goals of NYC and similar 
youth manpower programs. It should, therefore, be stated that the causal 
model presented in this chapter has not been empirically tested, although 
its rationale is largely based on empirical observation. The field-work 
portion of the study has been conducted in a manner not only to generate 
information concerning locally-based innovations, but also to collect data 
in order to relate the various activities carried out by local programs 
to program success. 

In addition to the fact that the causal model presented here is em- 
pirically based, it should be noted that some of the elements making up 
the model also have theoretical validity. Psychologists, particularly 
industrial and organizational psychologists, have long argued that ability 
and motivation are principal determinants of performance in organizational 
and industrial settings. Specialists in the vocational and career educa- 
tion field have been strongly arguing since early 1960s that the Ameri- 
can educational system should be restructured so as to make the transi- 
tions between "learning" and "earning" a smooth one. From another 
perspective, manpower experts have been pointing to the fact that 
quality of the work experience gained in a youth's first job is an impor- 
tant determinant of his/her future outlook towards the world of work as 
wexl as of his/her potential future employability . 

While these and similar arguments do not lend full theoretical credi- 
bility to the causal model presented here, they provide additional support 
to its rationale. We, therefore, conclude that, subject to full empirical 
validation at a future date, the framework proposed here provides, at the 
minimum, a plausible explanation of why some In-School NYC programs are 
more successful than others. 
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2. Role of Program Administration 

It should come as no surprise that virtually all the 31 highly success- 
ful and/br innovative local programs visited by our research team were headed 
up by dynamic, energetic, and efficient project directors with a staff of 
highly committed professionals. Our first impressions of these projects were 
that these were, above else, well-administered and well-managed programs, 
staffed by individuals sensitive to the problems of their enrollees. A 
majority of them had been fully imbedded into the communities they were 
serving, with maximum utilization of the services and opportunities offered 
by their respective service areas. 

In view of this observation and the apparent success fulness of most 
of these programs, we set out to determine a satisfactory response to the 
question of whether efficient administration and management could solely 
account for the successf ulness of these programs. Our answer is a qualified 
one and rests on the fine distinction between what activities were under- 
taken by these programs and how these activities were actually carried 
out. The "what" question relates to major areas of programmatic emphasis 
and policy direction. Given a set of activities consistent with these 
areas of emphasis and direction, the "how" question concerns planning, 
implementation, coordination, monitoring, and evaluation of such activities. 

The causal model presented in this chapter delineates a set of specific 
programmatic activities, which, if properly carried out in their totality, 
can greatly improve the successf ulness of local programs* The proper 
carrying out of these activities, on the other hand, is a question of 
effective and efficient administration and management. Our major 
conclusion regarding the role of program administration, therefore, is 
that without an efficient administrative and managerial framework, the 
activities identified by the causal model are very unlikely to result in 
success. Similarly, without an overall causal rationale systematically 
linking specific program activities to the attainment of overall goals, 
even the well-administered and well-managed programs are likely to face 
failure. 
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E. Conclusions 

In the preceding pages we have argued that, based on the experiences 
of successful local programs, program success in NYC can be viewed as a 
multiplicative function of five factors: ability, motivation, knowledge, 
work experience, and personal circumstances* We defined and described 
each of these so-called "success elements" and delineated the types of 
major program activities which were observed to be effective in impacting 
these "success elements." We also discussed the general status of these 
activities in the 31 local programs visited by the SRI Project Team. In 
addition, we presented our opinions concerning the validity of the proposed 
conceptual model and the importance of efficient program administration. 

In this section we will make two sets of concluding remarks. Firs t , 
we will discuss the relative emphasis placed by local programs on each 
of the five "eleiments" of success. Second , we will recommend a strategy 
for implementing at the local level a youth manpower program based on these 
five "elements" of success. 

With respect to the first concern, it became evident from our field 
work that very few NYC programs, even among those deemed as the most success- 
ful programs in the country, adequately addressed all five of the success 
"elements." This is quite understandable, since NYC, like other similar 
social action programs, cannot alone be expected to find answers to all the 
problems of its target population. Therefore, it came as no surprise to 
see some local programs place major emphasis on one or two of the five 
factors and carry out relatively few activities directed at the remaining 
three or four. Needless to say, factors emphasized varied widely from 
program to program. The least amount of effort, by and large, was directed 
towards increasing enrollee motivation. "Knowledge" was the next least em- 
phasized factor. The degree of emphasis placed on personal circumstances 
showed great variance and was, to a large extent, dependent upon the level 
of cooperation and assistance received from community agencies. Finally, 
"meaningfulness" of work experience went hand in hand with the level of 
skill training directed at increasing vocational abilities of enrollees. 
If a program mostly utilized slots offering menial jobs, meaningfulness 
of the work experience gained as well as enrollee needs for skill training 



were relatively lower than in cases where non-menial jobs were in a 
majority. 

As this Siiimnary of the relative emphasis placed by local programs on 
each of the five "elements" of success indicates, motivation and knowledge 
are the two main factors requiring substantial increase in emphasis; and 
this can be accomplished regardless of the particular circumstances sur- 
rounding a given local program. The remaining three factors, however, 
are largely dependent upon the range of work experience and supportive 
services that can potentially be obtained from the employers and other 
agencies available in the service area. 

This brings us to our second point: practicality of implementation of 
a strategy based on the rationale of the model presented in this chapter. 
To repeat the basic assertion of this model, unless all five of th^ so- 
called "success elements" are addressed simultaneously , it is less likely 
that a local program can positively effect, in any substantial degree, the 
employability and the drop-out potential of its enrollees. 

There are two important points about the model's assertion which need 
further clarification and reemphasis. First, in addition to identifying 
what the five success factors or elements are, the model also emphasizes the 
importance of carrying out activities designed to address each of the five 
factors simultaneously . The underlying assmption for this assertion, 
of course, is the expectation that the interaction effects of the five 
factors may be at least as important as the single effects of each of the 
"success elements." 

The second point concerning the model's assertion, and the final one 
we will cover in this chapter, relates to implications of the model for its 
implementation at the local level. Even though it may be regarded by many 
as a minor point, we believe it is quite important. The point is that al- 
though the model hypothesizes the importance of addressing each of the five 
success factors simultaneously, it does not assert that the total respon- 
sibility for carrying out the necessary activities should lie only with the 
local youth manpower program. What is important, therefore, is that each 
of the five success factors be addressed properly for each enrollee, and 
not which specific agency or program carries the responsibility. If the pas 



funding levels of youth manpower programs are any indication, NYC or other 
similar programs do not have the resources to adequately address all five 
of these factors* If local programs are to implement a strategy based on 
the rationale of this model, they have to, as many of them have been doing 
in the past, rely on other coiranunity agencies to ensure that enrollees re- 
ceive the assistance that is vital to their future well-being. Furthermore, 
even if the local programs had the necessary resources, certain activities, 
such as vocational skill training, remedial education and some supportive 
services, are of such specialized nature that youth manpower programs will 
still have to rely on other agencies to provide these services. What 
the causal model presented in this chapter points out, therefore, is that 
there has to be a balance between activities designed to address enrollee 
abilities, motivation, knowledge, work experience, and personal circum- 
stances, and that local youth manpower program utilizing the strategy 
implied by this model should individually determine which of the activities 
can be undertaken directly by their program and which ones require a well- 
planned coordination effort on the part of the local program staff to en- 
sure indirect provision of the remaining services by other community 
agencies . 
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CHAPTER IV. INNOVATIONS IN IN-SCHOOL NYC 



A. Introduction 

In this chapter we will focus our attention on programmatic innovations 
of local projects in In-School NYC. A careful examination of these innova- 
tions is necessary for three reasons. First , innovations in In-School NYC 
programs have never before been systematically identified. In addition to 
examination of current innovations, the study also makes a contribution to 
the current literature by developing a framework which can be used in the 
study of future innovations. 

Second, this examination of locally generated innovations has resulted 
in the identification and development of replicable approaches for use at 
the local level. In addition, to innovative approaches, which we call "pro- 
gram level innovations," during the course of the study we have also identi- 
fied and described activity, or module-level innovations which will give 
local program staff new and unique ideas in planning and implementing their 
programs. 

Third, an examination of current, locally generated, innovations may re- 
sult in an increased understanding of why such innovations occur and under 
what circumstances • This can be of valuable assistance in encouraging future 
innovations at the local level and in the development of, what might be 
called, "planned innovation strategies." 

This chapter is organized as follows. Section B is devoted to a dis- 
cussion and clarification of the concept of innovativeness as it has been 
applied in this study. In Section C, program-^level innovations which have 
been found to be occurring at the local level are described. Section D 
includes a similar discussion and presentation of module-level innovations 
along with sets of examples drawn from the field. Finally, in Section E 
we present our conclusions based on the discussions in previous sections. 




B. The Concept of Innovativeness 

Discussion of innovations in In-School NYC requires first an elabora- 
tion and clarification of the concept of innovativeness. Accordingly, the 
the purpose of this section is to clarify and further define the concept of 
innovativeness and indicate how it has been interpreted and used in this 
study. 

There is little written on the concept of innovativeness . Most of 
what has been written deals with the definition of this concept within the 
context of a particular situation. As a result of our review of the liter- 
ature on topics such as technological innovations, product innovations, dif- 
fusion and adoption of innovations, and the role of innovations in social 
change, we have reached two generalizations with respect to the definition 
of this term. Our first observation is that innovativeness is rarely de- 
fined in a way different from what one might find in a dictionary. Second , 
we have observed that in these studies the attributes of innovations are 
given a heavier emphasis than innovations themselves. We shall now elaborate 
on these two observations. 

1 . Program-Level and Module-Level Innovations 

According to Webster, innovativeness is defined as a general term des- 
cribing "something newly introduced; new method, custom, device, etc." It 
is quite obvious that in order to determine whether the thing introduced is 
new or not, one needs sufficient information describing the old methods, cus- 
toms, devices, etc. In other words, the "newness" of the thing introduced 
can only be judged in light of what existed before. 

In terms of In-School NYC, then, innovative approaches or methods can 
only be judged by comparing what is "typical" or "common" in local programs 
with what is "atypical" or "uncommon." We have already described the fairly 
typical activities undertaken by local programs in our modular discussion of 
In-School programs in Chapter II. The "atypical" or innovative approaches 
and activities described in this chapter have, therefore, been identified 
in the light of approaches adopted and activities carried out by an "average" 
program. 
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In analyzing responses of local program directors to the irnovation- 
related questions in the survey questionnaire it became apparent that if 
one were to categorize local level innovations two distinct types emerged. 
On the one hand there were, what we have called, "program-level" innova- 
tions relating to a particular model adopted at the local level. The second 
type of innovations involved rather unique, but fairly specific activities 
performed by local project staff. We have called this second type of inno- 
vation "module-level" innovations. 

Program-level innovations articulate fundamentally different approaches 
to achieving the principle goals of the In-School NYC program. In performing 
a given set of modular functions, a basic philosophy or strategy is adopted 
which elects certain modules to be emphasized over others. The program- 
level innovations identified in this study have been instrumental in the 
development of the alternative program models or strategies presented in the 
"how to do it" guide. These models illustrate discrete program philosophies 
or areas of emphasis any one of which may be adopted to facilitate local pro- 
gram planning. 

Module-level innovations are comprised of fundamentally new or differ- 
ent methods of performing activities in a given program module. Such inno- 
vations are usually limited in scope, may occur in any or all modules but 
are generally independent of each other. They are activity-oriented and 
need not bear relationship to any overall program strategy or philosophy. 
Their inclusion in this report is based on the argument that a description 
of these activity-related innovations may give a fuller picture of the 
scope and range of innovations that have taken place at the local level. 

2. Attributes of Innovations 

Of particular significance to the present study are the attributes 
or characteristics of innovations. It is one thing to know that something 
is innovative, it is another to know its implications within the context 
of a given situation. This implies, of course, that there is no single 
set of attributes that can be used to assess its implications under a wide 
range of circumstances. If there is any set, it is usually determined by 
the purposes of a given study. For example, in The Study of Man , Linton 

^Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton-Century-Craf ts, 
^ 1936). 
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has concentrated on attributes of innovations such as utility, compat- 

ability, prestige, advantage, complexity, and pleasure.. In a study of 

the diffusion of innovations Rogers has used attributes like communi- 

cability, divisibility, compatability , advantage, complexity, and penalty.^ 

A relatively different set of attributes are identified in Barnett's study 

of innovations: efficiency, repercussions, cost, mastery, incompatability , 
g 

and pleasure. A still different set of attributes have been used by 

9 

Kivlin in his study of adoption of farm practices. Kivlin's attributes 
include saving of time, divisibility, cost, communicability , mechanical 
attraction, compatability, and advantage. In addition to the attributes 
covered by these four works, there are a host of other attributes reported 
in the literature. Among these are the novelty, surprisingness , incongruity, 
and uncertainty of innovations. 

Since they would play a key role in the identification and selection 
of local programs for in-depth analysis, during the initial months of the 
study extensive discussions were held among the members of the project 
team on the composition of the final set of attributes to be used in 
assessing the innovativeness responses to the survey questionnaire. 
Briefly, in view of the purposes of the study and the nature of the re- 
sponses to the innovativeness questions, the following four criteria con- 
stituted the basis of our evaluation of the program and module-level inno- 
vations in In-School NYC: 

* Commonness refers to the originality, uniqueness, novelty, and in- 
ventiveness, i.e., the innovativeness of reported local level activ- 
ities. In the specific context of this study, commonness has been 
defined in terms of the frequency of occurrence of the described 
activities in In-School NYC. 

* Replicability relates to the applicability and duplicability of the 
described activities by other similar programs. This attribute has 
been included to ensure that innovations having wide application 



^Everett M. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1962). 

g 

H.G. Barnett, Innovation (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1953). 

g 

J.E. Kivlin, "Characteristics of Farm Practices Associated with Rate 
of Adoption." Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University Park, Pennsylvania 
State University, 1960. 
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possibilities are identified. Factors considered in assessing 
replicability vjere cost, complexity, congruity, and compatability . 

* Relevancy examines the nature of the innovation in terms of its po- 
tential for making a significant contribution to the attainment of 
the goals of the In-School NYC program. In other words it deals 
with the question of whether the described activities may help im- 
prove the efficiency and the effectiveness of the program. 

* Dependency investigates whether the innovation described under a 
particular module is a part of or is dependent upon a larger inno- 
vative model. This attribute has been highly instrumental in the 
identification of program-level innovations. 

Commonness is the major critierion used to judge how "atypical" an 
approach or an activity was compared to the approach adopted and the activ- 
ities carried out by an average program. Replicabilit., and relevancy were 
the two criteria used to assess the value and potential usefullness of 
the reported innovations as far as other local programs were concerned. 
Finally, dependency was the major criterion adopted to differentiate be- 
tween program-level innovations which may Ije reconstructed as "models ' and 
module-level innovations which could be useful in pointing out unique and 
fairly uncommon activities that could be carried out by local youth man- 
power programs. 

C. Program-Level Innovations 

Program-level innovations, to recapitulate, comprise alternative ap- 
proaches to achieving the goals of the In-School NYC program. They iden- 
tify and differentiate between the main thrust and the corresponding 
operational framework of the program within the constraints of the Federal 
guide»llnes . 

Descriptions of the eight program-level innovations in this section 
constitutes the basis of the rationale of the eight "models" including in 
the how-to-do-it guide which supplements this final report. For more de- 
tail on modular activities associated with each program-level innovation 
the reader is referred to the "how-to-do-it" manual. 

A few explanatory remarks are in order before we proceed with the 
description of these program-level innovations., 
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Flrst > it needs to be pointed out that very few program- level inno- 
vations have been occurring at the local level. The two main reasons for 
the scarcity of such innovations, in our opinion, are lack of a Federal- 
Regional policy to encourage and give direction to local level innovations, 
and, the tightness of the program guidelines regarding local program opera- 
tions, which, leaves little room for trying new and innovative program-leve 
approaches. 

Second , the major areas of emphasis of the eight models described be- 
low bear a close resemblance to some of tne causal factors discussed in 
Chapter III. This should come as no surprise since one of the criteria 
utilized in identifying program-level innovations was the probable effec- 
tiveness of the approach utilized, i.e., relevancy. Consequently, assuming 
that the rationale of the causal model of the preceding chapter was in 
fact verified empirically, program-level innovations would ordinarily be 
expected to have their rationale built around one or several of the five 
success elements: ability, motivation, knowledge, work experience, and 
personal circumstances. It was not surprising to us, therefore, to come 
across innovative approaches based on vocational skills improvement, self- 
image development, career exploration, and workmaa&hip training. What 
was somewhat surprising, however, was the fact that these unique approaches 
even though they rested mainly on one of the five factors of success, did 
not leave out completely the other four success elements. This probably 
best explains, why many of the highly innovative programs also turned out 
to be highly successful. In other words, what made these approaches highly 
innovative and successful was the fact that their underlying rationale 
rested on effectuating each of the five success f.ictoiS, with primary and 
rather heavy emphasis placed on one, such as ability, motivation, or know- 
ledge. 

Third, it should be pointed ^ut rhat even though all of the eight 
models described here are based on our in-depth examination of 31 In- 
School programs, the descriptions of each model rest on the combined 
experiences of several of these 31 programs. In most instances there 
is only one local program which serves as a model to each description. 
We have supplemented the experience of each model program with those of 
others which have adopted a similar, but not as extreme an approach. Some 



of the eight program-level innovation descriptions, therefore, reflect our 
distillation and integration of the experiences of several programs and may 
not be found in the field precisely as they have been described below. 

We shall now proceed with the description of the essential elements 
of the eight program-level innovations. 

1. Self-image Development - An Area of Emphasis 

This model stresses highly individualized professional 
guidance to strengthen the youth's self-understanding, self- 
image and general attitude • It is built around Ihe interre- 
lated needs of the enrollee — the need for an accurate and 
acceptable self-image, the need to verify this self-image 
through associations and expand the self through action* 

Emphasis in ttiici area is necessary since disadvantaged 
youth typically have poor self-images. They see themselves 
as lacking in ability to succeed. Due to chronically low ex- 
pectations, their failure potential is correspondingly higher . 
The program assumes that improvement in this type of attitude 
will eventually lead to academic, vocational and behavioral 
improvement. Programs which have adopted this model strive 
towards encouraging the enrollee to see himself as worthy and 
successful, developing personal problem-solving techniques, 
generating an ability to interact successfully with others, 
and increasing the enrollee' ^ motivation to succeed in school 
and on the job. 

The self-image developiu^nt emphasis is evident particu- 
larly in the Brockton, Massachusetts program, and, to a lesser 
degree, in Poplar, Montana ; Oakland, California ; and East Chi- 
cago, Indiana . The Brockton program has succeeded in assis- 
ting youth in overcoming their problems arising out of social 
mal-adjustment ; in developing responsible attitudes; and in 
improving their employability. All counseling is intended to 
build a positive self-image among enrollees through sensitivity 
training sessions, brain-storming, role-playing, and group 
discusssions. Staff members examine the unusual interests of 
enrollees and search for work assignments that best correspond 
to those interests. Employers are sought who offer jobs above 
the routine level* Enrollees are permitted to evaluate their 
work supervisor and their respective work assignment. The ul- 
timate objective is to instill pride, dignity and confidence 
in the enrollees to make them more employable upon completion 
of the program* 

2. Vocational Skills - An Area of Emphasis 

This model is designed primarily to increase the potential 
employability of youth and is intended to provide the youth with 
necessary vocational skills to qualify for a specific full-time 
job upon graduation. The model assumes that other agencies and 
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institutions have already provided the youth with at least the 
minimum academic skills and supportive services necessary for 
them to perform their jobs* If this is found to be untrue, the 
program attempts to arrange such services. While learning par- 
ticular vocational skills the enrollee also acquires a knowledge 
of the necessary work habits and a sense of pride, prestige, and 
self-esteem in being productive and self-supporting. The model, 
therefore, places little or no emphasis on academic skill training 
and direct provision of supportive services. 

An example of the vocational skills emphasis is found in 
Project WELD which has its central office located in Albany, New 
York . In addition, the programs in Cleveland, Ohio and San Ber- 
nardino , California exhibit elements of a vocational skills 
strategy in their programs. In Project WELD emphasis is on pro- 
viding current employment for selected enrollees and serving as 
a placement service for these same young people in terms of 
pe.rmanent employment. One of the program's goals is to assist 
each enrollee in finding a permanent job, or to place him in a 
post-secondary training program, within one month of leaving 
In-School NYC. The program does extensive £nrollee Entry work 
focusing especially on the assessment of each enrollee *s voca- 
tional interests and abilities. On their jobs enrollees learn 
basic skills that can be expected to facilitate the enrollee's 
transition into permanent work. Monitoring emphasizes evalua- 
ting job performance and determining when the enrollee is quali- 
fied to move to a more responsible position. Extensive follow- 
up activities undertaken by Project WELD indicates that 80 percent 
of former enrollees have experienced successful placement either 
in permanent jobs or in post-secondary educational institutions. 

3. Enrollee Involvement - An Area of Emphasis 

This approach emphasizes extensive involvement of enrollees 
in selecting their own jobs and in virtually every aspect of the 
operation of the program. It is designed to encourage the crea- 
tivity and confidence of the youth through participation in 
problem-solving activities. This strategy assumes that under 
appropriate circumstances and supervision the enrollee is capable 
of developing and using his knowledge and skills constructively. 
Under this assumption, the program seeks to increase the motivation 
of the young people by providing them with numerous opportunities 
to gain individualized intrinsic rewards. Enrollees who parti- 
cipate in this program usually acquire problem-solving techniques 
which they can apply personally and in group situations. They 
also are expected to display increased responsibility to them- 
selves, personally; to individual social groups; and to their 
community. Finally, they usually gain better social interaction 
awareness . 

An example of a program which emphasizes the development 
of the enrollee 's personal resources is the NYC program in Eureka , 
California , The principal innovation of this program is the 
strategy developed by staff members to encourage enrollees to make 
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their own decisions on matters that affect them. Staff members 
offer only guidance. Such a strategy reinforces the enrollees' 
commitment process and enhances the program's effectiveness. It 
encourages the enrollees to learn how to solve their own prob- 
lems and become more responsible in the classroom, at work, in 
the community, and within the program itself. Among factors 
that establish the effectiveness of this program is a desire by 
staff members to provide enrollees with meaningful jobs, above 
the routine and menial level. Jobs are sought that provide 
challenge to the enrollee and offer the opportunity to culti- 
vate saleable skills. Some of the enrollees hold responsible 
jobs as members of the NYC project staff. Their duties include 
developing press releases, preparing reports for the State 
Department of Labor, screening time cards and payroll reports, 
and sometimes, serving as professional counselors. Enrollees 
are encouraged to contribute, as volunteers, to a variety of 
community activities — again to inspire personal involvement. 
Counseling is highly Individualized and very informal. It 
always is conducted around a framework for what the enrollee 
himself has determined to be his needs and problem areas. 
The underlying current is one in which the enrollee is assisted 
by counselors, but remains free to recognize his own goals 
and move in his own direction. 

4. Career Exploration - An Area of Emphasis 

This model employs direct and indirect techniques to ac- 
quaint disadvantaged youth with a variety of career possibil- 
ities. In the course of this program model, youth are fami- 
liarized with occupations, work environments, job and training 
requirements, and advancement possibilities in given job and 
skill categories. This strategy assumes that education con- 
cerning the kinds of jobs available, their requirements and 
responsibilities will lead to more suitable career choices. 
Through varied work experience youth acquire the knowledge 
necessary to make more satisfactory career choices. A 
career choice with conforms with the abilities and inter- 
ests of the individual may result in a sense of meaning and 
accomplishment in work. 

The unique experience of the In-School NYC program in San 
Bernardino , Call f ornia has been supplemented by some elements 
of the Cleveland, Ohio and Pawtucket, Rhode Island programs in 
the formulation of this model. Once accepted into the program, 
an enrollee is encouraged to make a career decision, even if 
a tentative one, so that a constructive course of action can be 
planned* Enrollees are free to alter their initial decisions 
as their career plans progress. The program attempts to ex- 
pose each enrollee to several actual job alternatives in the 
course of the year. Job rotation facilitates this phase. The 
jobs themselves offer a relatively wide choice of career al- 
ternatives. A counselor is always available to offer advise 
and guidance to the enrollee. In the San Bernardino program. 
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which is sponsored by a school system, a direct relationship to 
the enrollee's individual school curriculum is developed. The 
program draws heavily on school resources for enrollee assess- 
ment, vocational interest testing, and group orientation to the 
"world of work." Among unique services provided by the San Ber- 
nardino program is a mobile career counseling activity. Using 
two specially-equipped mobile vans, staff members visit the 
various high schools periodically to permit interested students 
to learn more about career alternatives. The vans are outfitted 
with audio-visual equipment that graphically portray some 500 
alternative careers. Pamphlets on career alternatives also are 
made available at the vans. 

5, Academic Skills - An Area of Emphasis 

This model emphasizes a close relationship between the In- 
School project and local educational systems. It is designed 
to help youth remain in school, perform better academically, 
relate academic experience to possible career opportunities, 
and encourage youth to continue their education at a higher 
level. Basically, it seeks to improve a disadvantaged youth's 
abilities by improving his academic skills. It is predicated 
on the belief that a better education will lead to increased 
potential in the labor market. This approach rests on identi- 
fication of goals that can challenge individual eniollees to 
perform better academically, and on an attempt to nurture an 
enrollee commitment to achieve these educational goals. The 
sponsoring agency, the program director, his staff, and the 
local school system(s) view the NYC program as an integral 
element of the total educational activity and as a viable 
part of vocational education. Youth who enter and complete 
the program are expected to complete high school, develop more 
positive self-images as a result of their academic achievements, 
and increase their levels of academic and career aspiration. 

An example of the academic skills strategy combines salient 
points from four separate programs which include Cleveland, Ohio 
Oakland, California ; Poplar, Montana ; and Camp ton, Kentucky . 
Each of these programs work in close cooperation with the school 
systems and offer enrollees remedial education services when 
these services are not offered as a result of the curriculum. 
Job slots are selected in terms of their positive effect on 
enrollees' interest in school. Data processing departments, 
local hospitals, technical laboratories and skilled trade areas 
are among the common job locations. 

Program counselors and school counselors coordinate activ- 
ities to provide needed services while avoiding duplication. 
Counseling by program staff tend to take the form of teaching. 
The subjects usually "taught" are money management, civil 
rights, appropriate techniques on how to apply for a job, and 
basic job performance. Field trips afford further opportunity 
for development of the enrollee's academic skills. The trips 
include visits to different employment and educational environ- 
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ments and include discussion of the requirements for obtaining 
work in those particular areas. 

6. CoTnmunity Responsibility - An Area of Emphasis 

In the Community Responsibility strategy maximum emphasis 
is placed on the utilization of existing community resources, 
including the development of a network of reciprocal services 
with other agencies and active participation of the enrollees 
to community affairs. The model is designed to increase the 
youth's knowledge of his community — the "system" — and how it 
operates . 

Adoption of this type of a strategy is expected to result 
in an increased initiative on the part of the enrollee; develop- 
ment and acceptance of a sense of responsibility by the enrollees 
to themselves and the community; and a working knowledge of 
community action lines. In addition, each youth may develop a 
sense of pride and prestige by making contributions to the com- 
munity. 

Programs in Oneonta, New York ; Elmira, New York ; Horizons 
Unlimited of San Francisco (California ) Inc. and the Assiniboine 
and Sioux Tribes of Fort Peck Reservation program in Poplar, Mo- 
tana have all contributed innovative elements to the development 
of this strategy. Selection of enrollees with multiple dif- 
ficulties is emphasized in this type of program. The program 
seeks community service-related work assignments and other forms 
of employment. Menial or routine jobs are avoided as much as 
possible in favor of more purposeful job assignments including 
community work in areas such as drug clinics, welfare agencies, 
day-care centers, alternative educational programs, and com- 
munity action agencies. A strong coalition of community agen- 
cies and services is developed. Enrollees in the program are 
naturally drawn into the coalition setting, both to fulfill their 
work assignments and to become involved in community self-help 
functions. The end result is a strong influence on strengthening 
each enrollee *s feeling of being needed. A heavy emphasis is 
placed on counseling and supportive services. In the supportive 
services area, the enrollees are provided remedial education, 
if they need such services. Special instruction in areas such 
as planned parenthood, drug prevention, legal aid, welfare 
rights, and vocational opportunities are also provided. 

7. Workmanship Training - An Area of Emphasis 

This strategy emphasizes the development of good work habits 
and attitudes, and an increased understanding of the general re- 
sponsibilities of an employee. The model is designed to increase 
the disadvantaged youth's knowledge of work-related norms and 
habits. It presumes that good work habits, an ability to get 
along with the supervisor and co-workers, and adherence to work 
norms are necessary conditions of increased employability . As 
they participate in programs emphasizing this strategy, en- 
rollees develop realistic expectations about the working world. 
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They also acquire a sense of pride and responsibility through 
increasingly successful job performance. 

Combined experiences of the NYC programs in Campton, Ken- 
tucky and Fayetteville , Tennessee make up the basic strategy of 
this model which emphasizes basic employee responsibilities and 
fundamental work habits. Included in this emphasis are in- 
struction in work training, punctuality, proper on-the-job 
wearing attire, and employer expectations relative to employee 
attitudes and performance. These aspects are stressed through- 
out the program. Counseling is often closely coordinated with 
school resources. A unique aspect of this strategy is to stimu- 
late participation by local adults who are agreeable to accept 
the role of "enrollee benefactor/' Work assignments are the 
result of the ingenuity of the director or other adults in- 
volved in the program. Enrollees are encouraged to offer work 
assignment ideas • The program continually attempts to instill 
a purpose in the enrollees, build discipline when it comes to 
work habits, and create a greater sense of pride. 

8. Income Maintenance ~ An Area of Emphasis 

The Income Maintenance approach emphasizes the importance 
of providing disadvantaged youth with a supplemental income in 
an attempt to encourage them to remain in school until graduation. 
The wage payment, then, is viewed as the major extrinsic reward 
for positive behavior. This area of emphasis is based, mainly, 
on the assumption that lack of money is the primary reason for 
some disadvantaged youth to drop out of school; and, consequently, 
their enrollment in NYC provides them another chance to complete 
their high school education. 

In addition to information on innovations of the NYC program 
located in Marshall, Texas , elements oi this model have been 
drawn from programs in Fayetteville, Tennessee ; Rio Grande, Texas ; 
and Tuskegee, Alabama . Given the basic hypothesis of the approach 
that NYC wages can make greater than marginal financial effect 
on the lives of enrollees, it is suitable especially for econ- 
omically depressed areas. NYC not only assists enrollees finan- 
cially but is also of financial benefit to their immedaite families 
Eligibility is based on family need. It is usually determined by 
the size of the potential enrollee's household in relationship 
to family income, and by consideration of the family's history 
of illness and/or disability. The program also seeks to provide 
special assistance to youth with delinquency and disciplinary 
problems and a history of truancy. Most enrollees are from 
single parent households that feature severely overcrowded 
living conditions. Most adults in the enrollee's home are un- 
employed. The school system provides most jobs necessary to 
accommodate enrollees. Job training and monitoring are gener- 
ally informal. Counseling is also informal and focuses on bud- 
geting and money management. 



The eight models just described represent a detailed cross-section 
of all program-level innovations as they are occurring at the local level 
in In-School NYC. Clearly, each of these models have their own unique 
advantages and disadvantages. Their underlying rationale speak for 
themselves and may or may not appeal to some local program sponsors and/ 
or directors. The important point that should be made, however, is that 
rather than direct applicability of any one of these approaches to a par- 
ticular local situation on the basis of the descriptions presented here 
and in the guides, a better use can be made of the program-level innova- 
tiveness information generated through this study if local programs were 
encouraged to assess their own specific needs and problems and then re- 
view these descriptions to "make up" their own innovations by combining 
elements of several of these approaches. This would not only encourage 
local programs to generate well-thought, innovations, it would also re- 
sult in program designs which best serve the particular needs of local 
communities. 



D. Module-Level Innovations 

While program-level innovations described in the previous section 
can be viewed as alternative approaches to achieving the overall goals 
of the In-School NYC program, module-level innovations, which comprise 
Che topic of discussion in this section, can be looked upon as alterna- 
tive activities that can be carried out in order to achieve the objec- 
tives of a specific module. What are at issue, here, therefore, are the 
innovative activities designed for the achievement of module-level objec- 
tives as opposed to higher-level program goals. Since better attainment 
of all modular objectives would lead to better realization of program 
goals, examples of innovations presented in this section should jiot be 
looked upon "lightly." In fact, many readers of this final report who 
are operating or planning to operate local youth manpower programs may 
find more new and insightful ideas in this section than the preceding 
one • 

The two sources of information from which the descriptions of module- 
level innovations have been drawn are the nationwide mail survey of In- 
School NYC programs and the subsequent field visits to 31 selected local 
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areas. We have categorized these innovations by module and, in order to 
maintain their authenticity, presented them in the form of examples of 
activities carried out by specific local programs. While several examples 
of innovations have been described within each program module, we have 
not attempted to report all such innovations. These descriptions, there- 
fore, should be regarded as a representative listing of module-level inno- 
vations occurring at the local level. 

1. Enrollee Entry 

* In Tuskegee, Alabama student interest in the program is in- 
spired through the formation of a special NYC In-School en- 
rollee club. Members have T-shirts inscribed with the NYC 
letters. In addition to forming an NYC singing group the 
club members participate in various community activities such 
as making an NYC float for parades, presenting talent shows 
at various schools and acting as sponsors at school dances. 
Club members receive special certificates upon high school 
graduation. A special NYC "week" is held, complete with press 
coverage. 

* Enrollees are involved in encouraging other youth to apply to 
the program in Santa Barbara, California . In that program 
enrollees act as effective salespeople for recruiting en- 
rollees. These activities also comprise unique job-slots 
for some enrollees. 

* Enrollees in Eureka , California are actively involved in 
handling all enrollment procedures in Main and District 
offices. They are trained and supervised in these activ- 
ities. In addition, NYC enrollees at schools handle initial 
paperwork for new enrollees at those locations. 

* The San Bernardino, California In-School NYC program care- 
fully determines the interests and potential job-related 
personal and social problems of each enrollee prior to job 
placement. Each enrollee completes a needs assessment in- 
ventory to help determine eventual counseling needs. Each 
enrollee also completes an interest or self- assessment in- 
ventory followed by an aptitude evaluation. The results of 

of these tests are used both in Matching and Assignment activ- 
ities and the development of a career plan for each enrollee. 
This plan is shared with a school counselor and the parents. 

2. Enrollee Orientation 

* Individual enrollee orientation in Eureka > California is 
largely informal. The roles and responsibilities of all 
parties, program procedures, and "where to go" fo: help 
are all defined prior to job assignment. Although coun- 
selors have responsibility for orientation, they are assisted 
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by local school administrators and current enrollees. In 
some cases more experienced enrollees actually conduct orien- 
tation sessions since new enrollees can more easily relate 
to them. 

• Orientation in the Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes of the Fort 
Peck Reservation program in Poplar, Montana is conducted 

in small groups. Topical presentations are kept short. 
Staff are very familiar with orientation material before 
presentation. Older and younger enrollees are paired off 
in "buddy approach/' Audio-visual aides including slides 
and tape recordings are developed by staff and then reviewed 
by work supervisors and former enrollees before presentation. 
The effectiveness of orientation activities is evaluated by 
enrollees and staff. Initial orientation is followed up 
with monthly or bimonthly meetings for updates and clari- 
fications . 

Employer Entry 

* In Eureka, California enrollees are involved in presenting 
the program to prospective employers, thus "breaking down" 
some stereotypes employers may have of enrollees. This is 
done through a careful explanation of the program, a slide 
presentation developed by enrollees of work-sites, and 
through personal contact. 

* In Fall River Massachusetts ; 

- Under Project Youth enrollees make up 50% or more of a 
group of youth engaged in their own business. For ex- 
ample enrollees makeja variety of wood working related 
products based on customer orders. 

- Camp Interlocken is a project undertaking of In-School, 
Out-of-School and Summer enrollees, to build a large 
facility which will serve as both a day and overnight 
camp for disadvantaged youth. All the carpentry in more 
than 20 structures has been done by enrollees. 

- Enrollees play a major role in the operation of the offi- 
cial World War II War Memorial for the State of Massachu- 
setts. They have completed a major refurbishing of one 
battleship and are now working on a submarine. Enrollees 
are also trained by Memorial personnel to handle admissions, 
act as tour guides and assist in the operation of a gift 
shop, 

• In another program. Horizons Unlimited of San Francisco (Caj^i- 
f ornia ) Inc. enrollees are trained in silk screening arts by a 
counselor. Enrollees design and print posters for community 
organizations and events - based on orders. "Customers" pay 
the cost of supplies* 
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* The New Haven, Connecticut program utilizes a unique approach 
in the selection of its employers. The Employment Outlook 
Projections for the area are reviewed in order to select 
employers to duplicate, as closely as possible, the labor 
market conditions in terms of occupations projected to be 
demanded in the area by 1975. 

* Descriptions of Jobs employers offer are systematically de- 
veloped in Horizons Unlimited of San Francisco (California) 
Ind. Selected employers complete "job slot cards" identifying 

- name of job site (employer) 

- address 

- position of title 

- description of job 

- work supervisor 

- work hours and degree of flexibility 

- education potential 

This material is then utilized in Matching and Assignment. 

* In the Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes of Fort Peck Reservation 
program in Poplar, Montana a similar job description is de- 
veloped though it emphasizes training rather than education 
potential. In addition provisions are made for job upgrading. 

Employer Orientation 

* In East Chicago, Indiana a formal orientation-training program 
has been developed for work supervisors to provide a more rele- 
vant and meaningful experience to the enrollees. In these 
programs supervisors gain an awareness of the circumstances 
and demands placed upon disadvantaged youth. "All prospective 
supervisory personnel" are asked to participate which include: 

- Municipal and school administrators 

- Key line supervisors 

- First line supervisors 

The first line supervisors receive more intensive training 
emphasizing practical solutions to common problems through 
"sensitivity" techniques and role-playing. Some areas 
covered are: 

- Awareness and sensitivity to NYC enrollees 

- How to listen to ar i communicate with enrollees 

- Diagnostic understanding of group problems 

- Understanding of inter-group and intra-organizational 
problems 

- Feedback how to give and receive 

* The Cleveland, Ohio program emphasizes program procedures in 
activities performed to orient large number of employers. 
Saturday work supervisor orientation programs are conducted 
where material such as the following are utilized extensively: 
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- A comprehensive and detailed work supervisor handbook 

- An NYC newspaper 

- A film describing the program developed by enrollees and 
the school. 

Matching an d All ^ uiment 

* In Eureka^ Caliiornia enrollees are ac Lively involved in 
matching themselves with appropriate employers. New en- 
rollees read developed job descriptions with another en- 
rollee already in the program. The veteran enrollee 
assesses the matching task in writing and gives his evalu- 
ation to the counselor. The counselor discusses alternative 
jobs with the new enrollee and they narrow the alternatives 
down to three or four on the basis o.' enroLlee assessments. 
Whenever possible, counselors make arrangements for en- 
rollees to visit work sites, see the work stations and meet 
the employers. Based on these visits, mutually satisfac- 
tory assignments are made. 

* In San Bernardino, California on-thc-joo training for nearly 
one-third of the enrollees is supplemented by at least one 
job-related course in school. This combines theory and 
practice and provides a means of caieer exploration. 

* Training is combined with knowledge acquisition also in the 
Bernahillo, New Mexico program where some enrollees learn 
how to make and lay adobe which is used in the preservation 
and reconstruction of a state monument. In addition to 
training, enrollees receive insight into their cultural 
heritage and knowledge of construction techniques. 

Monitoring 

• Enrollee performance is reviewed quarterly in the Oakland, 
California program. Student enrollees, vjork supervisors 
and the NYC coordinator are usually present at such reviews 
in addition tu the occasional representation of parents 
and/or school counselors. 

• The Pawtucket, Rhode Island program has developed a quarterly 
"performance review form." The first section of the form 
describes thu actual duties of the enrollee. Enrollees are 
then graded on job duty for a 12 month period, improvements 
are monitored and problems are pinpointed. The form is 
modified to reflect job upgrading. The second part of the 
form is used to rate the enrollee 's work habits, again : ^er 

a 12 month period. Space is also allowed for counseling 
notes and explanations o^: work-site reviews. In short, the 
form portrays the performance as well as the progress of 
each enrollee over a period of a year. 

Counseling 

• An Enrollee Manual has been developed in the Cleveland, Ohio 
program containing a series of counseling lessons that review 
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major areas of concern expressed by staff and enrollees. 
These lessons are available for group counseling use during 
the school year. Outside speakers, films» and slide pre- 
sentations are utilized as needed. 

• In the East St. Louis ^ Illinois program counseling is combined 
with community resources and field trips. Activities are 
designed to expose enrollees to different situations and ways 
of thinking. The activities include: 

- Employers speaking, on what they look. for in employees 

- Drug counselors, legal service representatives and police 
describing their work and comciunity relations 

- Representatives of local Community Action Agencies dis- 
cussing how their programs relate to enrollees and their 
families 

- Using buzz sessions on local community problems to draw 
reluctant enrollees into discussions 

- Role-playing of supervisor-enrollee interactions 

- Films on cultural history promoting pride and understanding 

- Individual counseling on vocational choice, discussing 
performance ratings and evaluations 

- Themes written on selves, families, and communities providing 

a series of counseling known as "Who Am I" from which enrollees 
learn to recognize feelings and to speak out on different 
matters 

- Professional counseling utilized for resolution of major 
problems. 

• The Wilbu r ton, Oklahoma program attempts to put enrollees 
at ease ttirough informal counseling in less threatening 
environments such as the comer drive-in, or a drug store. 
Group meetings with refreshments, social activities, special 
speakers, and films are utilized. Industry sites are visited* 
How to apply for a job, jobs available and their requirements, 
company benefits, and job upgrading are discussed. Voca- 
tional schools are toured for occupational and educational 
inf ort /^tion. 

8 . Supportive Services 

a. Remedial Education 

• The program in Camp ton, Ken^u^^ky arranges Saturday a.m. 
remedial education classes for all enrollees receiving 
less than a "C" (average) grade in any subject. Volunteer 
teachers and enrollees are used to help tutor other en- 
rollees. Tutors consult teachers prior to these sessions. 
Teachers prepare special assignments which tutors review 
with the teachers. Enrollees remain in remedial education 
until the teacher notifies the program of acceptable prog- 
ress and/or grade improvement. 
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b. Health 



* The cooperation of the County Department of Health has 
been secured in Pontiac, Michigan to provide health 
screening services for all enrollees at no cost to the 
program. Health Department volunteers transport en- 
rollees to the department and process them. Services 
include: dental screening, vision, hearing tests, and 
other tests such as blood, tuberculosis, sickle cell 
anemia, and urine analysis. The Public Health Nurse is 
available to advise program staff, enrollees, and parents 
of test results and other optional tests available. Neces- 
sary immunizations are also given. Medical follow-up is a 
coordinated activity involving the program, tne welfare 
department, and the department of health- 

c. Transportation 

* The Oneonta, New York program has secured GSA (General 
Service Administration) vehicles, trucks, and buses. The 
program hires drivers to provide transportation to work, 
school, social and special events, as necessary. 

d. Follow-Up 

* In Poplar, Montana a complete follow-up file has been kept 
since 1965. The follow-up data forms are used to up-date 
information on former enrollees. Former enrollees are 
advised by letter when and where staff members will be 
available for discussions. Former enrollees attending 
colleges are utilized to support and encourage recent 
graduates entering college. Exit interviews are held 
with graduating enrollees to discuss plans and needs for 
assistance. Communication in the form of letters and 
notices are maintained in addition to job placement and 
scholarship referral services. 

* Another program, located in Qneonta, New York , emphasizes 
personal contact with former enrollees. Program mailings 
for holidays and special events are sent out to all former 
as well as current enrollees. Christmas greetings include 
an inexpensive remembrance. Former enrollees are encouraged 
to write or call. Assistance is offered if needed and 
congratulatory notes are sent for achievements. 

e. Other Supportive Services 

* The Poplar, Montana program has developed a '^resource 
utilization ar action referral" index for staff use. 
This index ensures that enrollees know of and receive 
necessary supportive services. In addition, existing 
community agencies, group and individual resources are 
identified and categorized for ready reference. The 
index is updated tri-monthly and circulated to intake 
staff and program personnel. As potential enrollee needs 
are identified, appropriate resources are also identified 
and placed in enrollee files for future reference. 
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• Educational and vocational field trips are provided by 
the Wil bur ton, Oklahoma program. The program has se- 
cured the cooperation of the "Career Development Trailer" 
which routinely visits schools to provide vocational in- 
formation. In addition the program has arranged for 
experimental living on campus and recreational activities 
such as picnics and talent shows. 

Cultural enrichment activities are emphasized in Oneonta, 
New York * The staff has organized athletic teams, camping 
trips, dramatics, and instruction in home economics and 
music. College students in the area are encouraged to 
participate in activities and enrollees are invited to 
their colleges. Emergency loans are provided to enrollees 
through a fund donated by college students. 

Program Administration 

* The San Francisco, California program has, during its summer 
operation, developed an enrollee board which assists in the 
hiring of new staff. Each prospective counselor is inter- 
viewed by the board. This also offers the applicants an 
opportunity to talk to the kind of youth with whD?* -hey 
will be working. 

* In Quincy, Massachusetts the program solicits enrollee par- 
ticipation in the decision-making process. Enrollees are 
consulted in group and individual sessions prior to the 
making of program decisions which affect them. In addition 
enrollees are encouraged to respond anonymously to program 
surveys to provide ideas for constructive program changes. 

* Staff development is a formalized activity in Poplar, Montana . 
A year-round staff "training roster" has been developed. 
Topics include: Communication, Accountinjg and Fiscal Manage- 
ment, Juvenile Delinquency, Manpower Programs Goals and 
Procedures, Adolescent Psychology, Mirfority Group Communi- 
cation, Testing/Psychology of Relationships, Mobilizing 
Resources /Component Program, Program Planning and Analysis, 
Job Development Procedures, Remediation, Program Quality 
Review, Interviewing-Youth and Adults, Counseling Procedures, 
and Group Skill Team Approaches, Medical/Legal Components, 
Motivational Psychology, and Job Prescriptions. 

The program also encourages staff to attend formal courses. 
In addition, a "staff code of conduct" has been developed 
\fhich establishes a minimum performance standard's for program 
personnel. 

* Timely staff feedback is emphasized in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia . Weekly staff meetings are held in which activities 
for the week and other issues are discussed. The supervisors 
hold Individual conferences weekly to review progress and 
identify problems. Daily memoranda ar: issued to staff. 
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* The Poplar, Montana program has developed a weekly schedule* 
showing daily events and individuals responsible for activ- 
ities according to a master calendar • This schedule is 
distributed to staff* 

* Accurate documentation is heavily emphasized in Marshall, Texas > 
Each program coordinator is requested to make weekly status 
reports including 1) the number of new contacts made, 2) 

the number of repeat contacts made, 3) community meetings 
attended (date, time , location, subject, . • ) » 4) community 
problems noted and solutions proposed, 5) achievements, 6) 
objectives for the following week* In addition, each co- 
ordinator completes a monthly services form which includes 1) 
hours spent in counseling enrollees, 2) the number of en- 
rollees tested, 3) the number of employers contacted and the 
number of openings that developed, 4) the number of potential 
enrollees referred to the project by the counties, 5) re- 
enrollees in each county^ 6) the number of enrollees attending 
vocational or other special classes and other pertinent 
comments. 

* The Marshall, Texas program has also constructed a linear 
graph for ready reference illustrating the projected monthly 
amount of enrollee wages to be paid out in order to spend 
100% of the money budgeted in that category and the actual 
amount of enrollee wages paid each month. Staff reviews 
these graphically represented figures and make modifications, 
when necessary, in the number of enrollees and/or hours of 
work a week for the remaining months. This is done to ensure 
that all of the enrollee wages in the budget are utilized, 

10. Community Linkages and Public Relations 

* In San Francisco, California the program has developed a 
parent gronp in order to disseminate information and to 
increase community support. The group meets with the en- 
rollees monthly to work on fund raising activities such as 
organizing a Flea Market. A monthly newsletter which is 
prepared entirely by enrollees is sent to parents and com- 
munity agencies. Other community organizations are allowed 
to use program facilities. Students other than enrollees 
are encouraged to attend weekly remedial classes held in the 
program facility (in conjunction with another community 
based program which provides volunteers). 

* The Cleveland » Ohio program has arranged for support facili- 
ties in the school system in order to produce annual reports, 

newspaper, various brochures, and emblems used in 
recruitment and orientation. In addition to these, the pro- 
gram has also developed films and slide presentations which 
serve to publicize the mission and the accomplishments of 
the program in the community. 
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E. Conclusions 

This chapter of the rinal report has been devoted to a discussion ot 
locally generated innovations in In-School NYC, in the previous sections 
we have described, based on a nationwide survey and subsequent sets of 
interviews with selected programs, program- and module-level innovations 
which have occurred at the local level. These descriptions indicate 
that despite the lack of a Federal "planned innovations" strategy, many 
local programs have taken the initiative to try out new approaches and 
activities aimed at increasing the effectiveness and the efficiency of 
their efforts. 

In tune with the changing role of the Federal Government in youth 
employment programs and the recent emphasis on "local capacity building," 
new responsibilities for Federal and Regional manpower agencies are 
suggested by our analysis of local level innovations. These new respon- 
sibilities relate to encouragement , support , and guidance of innovative 
efforts through 

* training and technical assistance (T & TA) , 

* elimination of programmatic, institutional, and attLtudinal barriei : 
to innovations, and 

* dissemination of knowledge gained through i miovatl cms . 

In this concluding section we shall elaborate on these three proposed stra- 
tegies. 

First , encouragement ol" Jix'.il innovative eL'forts can be partially 
accomplished by providini^ '1 6t TA to local project staff in the areas o/ 
local needs assessment and program planning ttichniques. This type of T 
& TA aims at improving local capabilities t<> design and implement pro- 
grams tailored to meet l^cal needs. Its sole aim, needless to say, is 
not to generate innovations, buL to assist in development of programs 
addressing specific local needs. 

Second , support of local innovations requires, to some degree, the 
elimination of programmatic, institutional and attitudinai barriers to 
innovations. The present program guidelines of In-ischool :>IYC, for example , 

I 
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are quite specific with respect to the types of employers which may be 
utilized, enrollee eligibility criteria, wages, number of hours, and 
budget structure. Universal adherence to these guidelines, obviously, 
limits the types of innovations which can be tried at the local level. 
Innovative ideas generated to solve local problems cannot be implemented 
unless they fall within the constraints imposed by these guidelines. 
For example, despite the limited availability of public sector employers 
in many rural areas, local programs in these areas are prohibited by 
the current guidelines to utilize available private sector employers 
offering meaningful job opportunities. 

An alternative would be, as is the case under the proposed Manpower 
Revenue Sharing system, to make the federal program guidelines more flex- 
ible, leaving sufficient room for local innovations. Potential local pro- 
gram sponsors could be requested to submit proposals which document a 
careful appraisal of local needs, define an overall program strategy designed 
to meet those needs, and detail the activities planned in order to imple- 
ment the proposed strategy. Such a program design system can result in 
a wide array of innovative strategies tailored to meet the specific needs 
of local communities. 

Third , dissemination of information on locally generated innovations 
can provide valuable guidance to local program staff in the design of their 
own programs. Inclusion in the program guidelines of incenti\es for success- 
ful program performance can also motivate local program directors to seek 
new ways of achieving success. The "how to do it" manual developed in the 
course of this study provides an example of the type of information which 
can be communicated to local program directors on a continuing basis. 
Increasing the levels of funding of research and demonstration projects 
can also lead not only to innovations, it can, in addition, generate valu- 
able information on the effectiveness of specific innovations. 

Encouraging, supporting and guiding locally generated innovations 
are important elements in building local capacity to plan, implement, 
monitor and evaluate successful youth employment programs. Even though 
innovation, in and of itself, is not one of the primary goals of youth 
manpower programs, it is an essential ingredient in 3cir;t^ining dynamism 
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and an environment conducive to meaningful change. As our discussions 
in this chapter indicate, In-School NYC, despite the lack of a con- 
centrated Federal effort to encourage, support and guide locally-based 
innovations, has had its share of local innovations. Tr is- therefore, 
quite likely that with the implementation of a Federal-Regional ''planned 
innovation strategy" new and better ways can be found to resolve the 
multi-faceted problems of our youth. 
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CHAPT/.R V- 



A SYSTEM FOR RETRIEVAL OF INFORMATION ON 
INNOVATIONS IN IN-SCHOOL NYC 



A* Introduction 

Like in other programs, the i;taff of the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
strive towards making const.am improvements in the program. At the 
national, regional nnd local Jevel individuals are interested in finding 
new and better ways uP serving disadvantaged youth. This search for im- 
provement comes, at a time, more than ever before, when everything else... 
technology, life styles, economy, labor laws, and the attitudes and out- 
look of youth. -.is changing, necessitating efforts to keep up with and 
respond to these changes. Through a process change, of action and re- 
action, a program can be 'expected to better serve the needs of its clients 
in the most current circumstances. 

One way of achieving such "dynamism" in a program like NYC is to 
carefully review these external changes and formulate appropriate re* 
sponses or program modifications. When they are formulated at the Federal 
level and take the form of introducing a set of innovations, these inno- 
vations may be appropriately called "innovations from the top." An example 
of programmatic change which falls into this category is the introduction 
of optional NYC program models such as "Youth-Tutoring-Youth," "NYC Goes 
to Coimnunity College," or "Vocational Exploration In the Private Sector." 

A second way of achieving change in a program is through studying 
"innovations from the bottom" and arriving at a set of strategies for im- 
proving its performance at the local level. Needless to say, this alter- 
native requires a comprehensive survey and analysis of all locally-based 
innovations, with an eye towards reaching meaningful and highly replicable 
generalizations . 

Both ways of formulating strategies based on innovations have their 
advantages and disadvantages. "Innovations from the top" usually tend 
to 
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* comprehensive and well planned, 

* more policy-oriented, 

* highly theoretical '[less practical), 

* untested, 

* less detailed in design, and, 

* less responsive to specific local needs. 

"innovations from the bottom," in contrast, are usucK 

* less comprehensive, 

* less policy-oriented, 

* highly practical (less theoretical), 

* empirically tested ( at least in one instance) , 

* more detailed in design, and, 

* more responsive to specific local needs. 

Given the advantages and disadvantages of each, it is useful to study 
both methods of generating innovations in order to achieve meaningful im- 
provements in the program. Innovations initiated at the bottom, or opera- 
tional level, need to be studied for their usefulness in providing new 
ideas for program improvement and possible immediate replication. On the 
other hand, innovations from the top need to be pursued in order to supple- 
ment, redirect, and improve locally generated innovations. It is, there- 
fore, highly appropriate that a study be made of efficient ways of retrieving 
information on locally-based innovations. Such a study is also very timely 
in light of the anticipated changes in the role of the Federal Government 
in administering youth employment programs • With an increased emphasis 
on local, instead of Federal, initiative and a high degree of programmatic 
flexibility, it is extremely likely that more unique and innovative approaches 
to youth manpower development will originate at the local level. Regular 
reporting and analysis of information on these innovations may point to new 
avenues for resolving the employability-related problems of the disadvan- 
taged youth. 

In this chapter we present our views on how the Manpower Administration 
can, on an ongoing basis, identify and analyze all innovations in youth 
manpower programs generated at the local level. This presentation starts, 
in the next section, with a critical assessment of the present repor!:ing 
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system in In-School NY^ . This is followed, in Section C, with a discussion 
of the essential elements of an information retrieval system, A framework 
for critical appraisal of alternati've information system designs is also 
presented in this section. In Section D three alternative designs to 
retrieve information on locally-based innovations are presented and assessed. 
The final section of the chapter. Section E, is devoted to a further dis- 
cussion of the elements of the recommended information retrieval system. 

B. An Overview of the Present Reporting System 

We have undertaken this review of the present inf^irmrition reporting 
sy&tOLT basically for two reasons: 

* to investigate what data, if any, on locally generated innovations 
is currently being reported to the Regional or National offices; 
and, 

* to investigate the feasibility of desi'gning an innovativeness in* 
formation system that can be linked with one or more of the ongoing 
reporting systems. 

In response to the first issue, it would not be incorrect to state 
that there is no present mechanism which retrieves, on a. systematic 
baslf, information on locally generated programmatic innovations- The 
only data sources which include, though not in a systematic manner, 
innovativenes£> information are: the original project application, the 
BWTP-9 Forms, and the Government Authorized Representatives (GARs). 
We shall now discuss each of these three data sources with respect to 
their usefulness, comprehensiveness and reliability as far as information 
on Iwcal innovations are concerned. 

The project application submitted by local sponsors annually to the 
Manpower Administration Regional offices as part of the mandatory funding 
procedures includes some programmatic information on how the local sponsor 
intends operate the In-School project during the following year. In 
general, the purpose of this document is to set forth the anticipated 
level of effort on the part of the applicant sponsor. Thus, data on number 
of enrollees, number of job-slots by title, hours of counseling, available 
staff size, availability of supportive services are regularly reported. 
However, information on how the applicant agency intends to carry out the 
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various activities is neither required nor reported on a regular basis. 
Some local programs which do report such data are in a distinct minority. 
Obviously, without descriptive information of this kind there is no way it 
conduct a systematic assessment of locally generated innovations using 
the project application forms. 

The local sponsors of In-School NYC programs are required to submit 
a monthly report on Form which principally documents current num- 

ber of enrollees, number of terminations, new enrollees, and re-enrollees 
that occurred during the month. At the option of the sponsor, a narrative 
report may be attached to the BWTP-9. Here the sponsor is free to describe 
any accomplishments, problems, or special situations regarding his project. 
On the basis of our extensive inspection it can be stated that these naj r.i 
tive reports vary to the extreme from sponsor to sponsor. Nevertheless ♦ 
occasional innovativeness information was reported in this manner* The 
problem with this source, in addition to the generally spotty participa- 
tion, is that innovations are reported most frequently in the form of 
anecdotal success stories and lack the comprehensive description desired. 

The GARs , who form the primary linkage between the Federal government 
and the local projects, can also be viewed as a potential source of inno- 
vativeness information on local programs. Although there is an obvious 
variation among GARs with regard to their knowledge of programmatic opera- 
tions of In-School projects, those who have been responsible for monitoring 
one set of programs over several years can and do speak much more authori- 
tatively, comprehensively and in more detail about the various activities 
of any given program in their sphere of operations. However, in a major- 
ity of the cases* GARs focus on administrative and fiscal matters during 
their monitoring visits to projects. While this may be altogether proper, 
we believe that most GAR^s are not looking for nor are they particularly 
interested in innovations. Their visits to In-School projects are quite 
infrequent, not exceeding twice a year in most cases. Contacts between 

gar's and project directors more often occur for purposes of contract 
modifications and other administrative matters than for programmatic 
monitoring. It would, therefore be fair to ntate that although they 
may potentially be regarded as a reliable information lource on local 
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innovations, at the moment there is no possibility to carry out a syste- 
matic assessment of local innovations through interviews with the GARs. 

To recapitulate, of the three present sources of information on local 
innovations. . .the original project application, the BWTP-9 Forms, and the 
GARs. • .neither one, at the present moment, can adequately and i^omprehensive- 
ly serve the needs of the Manpower Administration to carry out ongoing 
assessments of local innovations. 

Turning now to the second issue raised in the beginning of this sec- 
tion, that of designing an innovativeness information system which can be 
linked with one or more of the ongoing reporting systems, it is necessary 
to describe first the major elements of the present monitoring system 
in In-School NYC. 

The present reporting system has been designed primarily to retrieve 
information on types of programs, program costs, e*\rollment levels, and 
selected characteristics of enrollees. The principal elements of the 
system are: 

• The BWTP-24 Form 

• The BWTP-25 Form 

• The MA5-6A Form 

• The BWTP-9 Form 

• Site visits reports of GARs 

We will now review these five elements. 

Financial information from each sponsor is reported monthly to Re- 
gional offices via forms BWTP-24 and 25 . The first mentioned form is the 
sponsor's invoice and contains dollar expenditure by category, while the 
latter form is the detailed statement of cost containing an itemized accoun- 
ting of program expenditures. Neither of these documents are directly 
useful for gathering innovativeness information. 

Personal characteristics and family income levels of In-School NYC 
enrollees is reported at the beginning and at the end of the school year 
by each program aponsor. Form MA5-6A is used for this purpose. These 
reports are aggregated and used to serve descriptive Information needs of 
regional and national offices and they contain no innovativeness information. 
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The previously noted F jrm is used by ,.ur. risers to report the 

number of current enroil'-os and the number of terminations, re-enrollmenls , 
and new enrollments to tl'e Regional office on a monthly basis. At the 
option of the sponsor, a narrative statement may be attached to this month J y 
report to include those a cumpiishraents , nroblems, of special situations 
that are felt to be of interest to the Regional office staff. While the 
Information contained in the body of Form BWTP-9 has no merit for innova- 
tion identification, the narrative statements sometimes include descrip- 
tive data that can be useful for this purpose. 

After each monitoring visit to a project, the responsible GAR documents 
his observations, conclusions, and recommendations in a Site Visit Report , 
a copy of which is kept in the sponsor's contract file. These reports ere 
frequently limited to questions of administrative procedures and financial 
control and record keeping. The primary purposes of the GARs iu monitoring 
local projects are to ensure that sound administrative and fi'^cal procedures 
are used, and that thc^ro ar^* nc prt)bl.;ms with ^n>.u ractual. compliance by in- 
dividual sponsors. la uther v;oi\;s most GARs arr neither encouraged nor do 
they take the initiative to seek out and document information on innovations 
at the local level. Moreover, the ability of a GAR to spot an innovation 
is dependent on his knowledge of what might be ''ordinary" as contrasted 
with "unordinary" or innovative. Therefore, we believe that while the 
"Site Visit Reports" filed by GARs sometimes include information on inno- 
vations, these reports cannot presently be used as the primary source for 
identification of innovations. Howevjr, the potential for tapping this soulc 
for innovativeness information II^ better than £jr any of the other elements 
of the present reporting systeni. 

It s clear from the abc /e discussion that the present reporting sys- 
tem concentrates on generat Li g statistical data uselul only for administra- 
tive and fiscal monitoring p.irp!.st\s llie p iiirnrmation system not onl 
does not systematically coiiect iiitormation on local innovations, there 
is hardly any regional capacity to summarize an^i analyze such data even 
if such information were gather<id. Thui, voupied with the fact that local 
programs have not been encouraged and motivated to innovate, points 
to an immediate need for a policy of '^planned innovations" and the retrieval 
of in,^ormation on such innovations on a systematic basis. 
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C* Essential Elements of an Information Syste m 



Given that the present reporting and monitoring system is not de- 
signed to retrieve information on local innovation? and given also that 
such information can be useful for making improvements in the In-School 
program, there is a need to construct a new design for efficient retrieval 
ol" this nee ed information. In the following section we will present and 
discuss three such designs. The purpose of this section, however, is to 
lay the conceptual groundwork for Section D. Consequently, in the following 
pages we present a general framework which can be utilized in developing 
and assessing alternative information system designs. Essential elements 
of infom^ation systems reviewed here are applicable to retrieval of data 
on inno\ations as well as other program characteristics. 

In general, an information system develops, in res[:*onse to the needs 
of decision makers, a set of accurate, timely, and meaningful data in 
order to plan, analyze, and control the activities in 'question and thereby 
contribute to better achievement of the goals of the program and/or the 
organization. An effective information system captures relevant data as 
close to its point of origin as possible and then channels it to informa- 
tion processing stations where it is codified, processed, summarized, 
analyzed and brought into a 5?hape communicable to decision-makers. In 
designing an effective information system, therefore, the designer has 
to pay attention to providing satisfactory responses to the following set 
of questions: 

• What data is needed? 

• When is it needed? 

• Who needs it? 

• Where is it needed? 

• In what form is it needed? 

• How is it to be reported and/or collected? 

• How is" it to be verified? 

• How is it to be coded? 

• How is it to be processed and summarized? 

• How is it to be analyzed? 

• How can the performance of the information system be evaluated and 
improved/ 
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A particular, consistent set of responses to these questions defines a 
particular Information system. A different » but still consistent set of 
responses defines a different Information system. What differentiates 
one system from another, therefore, are the structures of the components 
of the two systems. 

The above discussion on Information s; r implies that prior to de- 
signing an information retrieval system, oi Is to iden^'ify the essential 
components of such a system. This component .breakdown can. also serve as a 
framework for systematic comparison of alternative information sys terns « 

The framework we have constiucced for the present study Includes the 
following components: 

* Data Identification 

• Data Reporting and Collection 

• Data Verification 

• Pata Codification 

* Data Processing and Summarization 

* Data Analysis. 

In the remainder of this section we shall briefly describe the purposes of 
each of these six components which form the basis of the descriptions of the 
altematt'.ve retrieval systems presented in the next section. 

1. Data Identification Component 

This component addresses the question of what data is to be reported 
and/or collected concerning local innovations. It is a vitally Important 
component for any information system since how one collects, verifies, 
codes, summarlzles, and analyzes data largely depends on what data are to 
be collected. Therefore in the design of a retrieval system the first order 
of business is to identify what is to be collecfed. 

In general, the data to be collected depends upon (1) the decisions 
that are to be made by the relevant decision/policy makers, and (2) infor- 
mation required for the making of such decisions. In other words, infor- 
mation systems are generally designed so as to collect only the data which 
are required for specific decision making purposes. In the case of the 
present study » "relevant" decisions include, in the main, those which relate 
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to the types of recoiranendations to be made to local program sponsors con- 
cerning alternative program options. Making of such decisions, in turn, 
requires a comprehensive investigation of local-level innovations to identify 
replicable approaches and models which can be utilized in structuring and 
designing the alternative program options. Data identificat^ i, therefore, 
has to deal primarily with the determination of what innovati ^ness infor- 
mation should be collected on local programs. 

2. Data Reporting and Collection 

After determining what is to be collected, the next task is to arrive 
at how the data are to be reported and/or collected. Specific questions 
addressed by this component include: 

* What sources should each piece of data be collected from? 

* Who should gather the data from these sources? 

* How should data be transmitted from the source to the collector? 

* How frequently should data be reported and /or collected? 

3. Data Verification Component 

This component deals with the question of verifying the accuracy and 
reliability of data collected in the previous component. An impor- 
tant component of the information system, verification assures that, bar- 
ring coding and processing errors, information collected through the sys- 
tem is sound and free from systematic error* 

4. Data Codification Component 

This component, which aims at assuring uniformity and comparability 
of data collected from various sources, becomes especiall> important in 
instances where the information collected is of a highly qualitative nature. 
Loosely speaking, it deals with '"making sense" out of narrative descriptions 
of innovations so as to be able to achieve comparability across programs 
and program components. 

5. Data Processing and Summarization Component 

This component deals with the transformation of data from a coded 
fom to a form easily interpretable by analysis staff. It involves ca- 
tegorization, aggregation and summarization of data, as well as investi- 
gation of the relationships between variables of interest. 
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6. Data Analysis Component 

This component deals with the analysis and interpretation of... and 
drawing meaningful generalizations from. . .summarized data. Statistical 
tools may h^e utilized, as appropriate, in the analysis process. Con- 
clusions drawn from data analysis generally form the basis for recommen- 
dations for further action. 

We believe that the component breakdown described above can serve as 
a useful framework for the development of alternative designs for re- 
trieving information on local innovations in In-School NYC. Consequently, 
we have utilized this component breakdown to present and assess the three 
alternative systems described in the following section. 

D, Alternative Informatioii Systems - An Appraisal 

During the course of the project we have carefully assessed alternative 
ways of achieving the purposes of each of the six components describtJ in 
the previous section. This assessment resulted in the identification of 
three basic alternative systems. This section deals with the presentation 
and discussion of these three systems. 

The three systems identified here vary in terms of their complexity 
and practicality. Even though these three systems do not exhaust all 
possibilities of feasible information systems, they present a represen- 
tative range of alternatives. 

Each system is presented by utilizing a general "outline" format, with- 
out going into the finer details of each component. In the concluding part 
of the section the three systems are compared in terms of a set of criteria. 
Design details of the system emerging from this evaluation and our recom- 
mendations concerning its installation are presented in the next section. 

1. System I 

The first alternative system we have developed is relatively uncompli- 
cated and practical, and it can be incorporated into the present reporting 
and monitoring system without much difficulty. Under this system the em- 
phasis is placed on identification and documentation of only program level 
innovations occurring at the local level. Implementation and operation 
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responsibility under this system rest primarily with the Regional Offices. 
Analysis and dissemination planning responsibilities lie with the National 
Office staff. 

In the following paragraphs we present a component-by-component des- 
cription of System I. 

a. Data Identification , 

* Only data on program-level innovations are to be col- 
lected, verified, coded, processed and analyzed. No 
data on module- level innovations are collected. 

* At the program^level , emphasis is placed on the approach 
utilized, its underlying rationale and probable effec- 
tiveness . 

b. Data Reporting and Collection 

* Primary responsibility for collecting the innovativeness 
data rests with the designated "youth specialist** OPTS 
person at each Regional Office. 

* Principal sources from which data are to be collected 
are the GARs, 

* Implementation of this system requires training of the 
GARs to enhance their knowledge of programmatic matters 
and to familiarize them with the process of identifying 
program-level innovations . 

* Following their round of visits to local programs GARs 
are to report to the OPV?S person on local programs with 
unique and innovative approaches. 

* Written reports of the GARs (1) outline the major areas 
of emphasis in each innovative local program, (2) des- 
cribe the approach used and its rationale, and, (3) iden- 
tify doubtful and/or unresolved issues and questions 
regarding the innovation. 

c. Data Verification 

* The OPTS person who collects the data from the GARs is 
also responsible for its verification. 

* The primary verification technique to be used is a tele- 
phone interview with each of the local project directors 
heading up programs reported to be innovative by a GAR. 
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* A second verification technique is to discuss the program 
in question with another Regional Office staff member 
who is knowledgeable of the program's innovative efforts. 

d. Data Codification 

* Codification takes the form of a narrative summary report 
on each innovative project prepared by the OPTS person 
following verification of the reported data. 

* Format of the summary report and the specific Areas of 
coiitent are to be determined at the National Office, 

* Summary reports uniformly prepared by all regions are to 
be sent to the Bureau of Work Experience and Training 
Programs (BWTP) for processing and analysis, 

e. Data Processing and Summarization 

* Summary reports submitted by Regional Offices are to be 
reviewed initially for clarity and completeness by a 
designated BWTP staff person. 

* Additional information on unclear or incomplete descrip-* 
tions of innovations are to be obtained from regional 
personnel and/or project directors. 

* Descriptions of all innovations are to be categorized and 
further summarized by type of innovation, region, size of 
program, type of sponsor, type of program, and type of 
service area. 

f . Data Analysi s 

* Types of innovations identified previously are to be 
analyzed in terms of their originality, replicability 
and probfible effectiveness, preferably by a staff of, 
three inaividuals, one each from the BWTP, the Office 
of Research and Demonstration, and the Office of Policy 
and Evaluation. 

* Each member of uhe analysis team is to review the des- 
criptions of innovations independently and summarize the 
advantages and disadvantages of each utilizing the three 
criteria. 

* Discussions among the analysis team members are to be 
held to make a preliminary selection of types of inno- 
vations suitable for wide dissemination. 
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* Module-level "how to do it" details on initially selected 
innovations are to be obtained through field visits and/ 

or telephone interviews with the respective Regional Office 
staff, if the innovation is viewed as warranting wide dis- 
semination. 

* Descriptive brochures and/or handbooks are to be prepared 
at the National Office on innovations selected for wide 
dissemination. 

2. System II 

This system, which lies inbetween System I and System III in terms of 
its complexity and comprehensiveness, is also highly practical. In addi- 
tion to program-level innovation data, the system also generates informa- 
tion on module-level innovations. As in the case of System I, primary 
responsibilities for its implementation lie with the National and Regional 
Office staff. These and other features of this system are capsulized in the 
following several paragraphs. 

a. Data Identification 

* Data on program- as well as module-level innovations are 
to be collected, verified, coded, processed and analyzed. 

* As in System I, at the program- level, emphasis is placed 
on the approach utilized, its underlying rationale and 
probable effectiveness . 

* At the module-level, emphasis is placed on descriptions 
of innovative modular activities, specific examples and 
difficulties encountered. 

b. Data Reporting and Collection 

* Data identified above are to be collected through a mail- 
out survey of all project directors. 

* The survey questionnaire, consisting of mostly open-ended 
questions, is to be designed by the National Office and 
administered by the Regional Offices. 

* The Regional OPTS person is to have the major respon- 
sibility for fielding, collecting and follow-up of the 
questionnaire^ 

* Respondents (local project directors) are to do a self- 
selection and evaluation of program- and module-level 
innovations in their programs. 
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* The survey is to be conducted annually during late winter 
or early spring, prior to GAR' visits to local programs. 

c . Data Verification 

* Primary responsibility for coordinating the verification 
effort rests with the OPTS person at each Regional Office, 

* Emphasis in verification is to be placed on data reported 
by projects which claim higher levels of innovativeness . 

* The principal verification technique to be used is personal 
interviews of local project staff by GARs during their 
monitoring visits. 

* A second verification technique is to conduct telephone 
interviews with selected local project directors. 

* Edited and verified questionnaires containing infomation 
on highly innovative projects are to be forwarded to the 
BWTP. 

d. Data Codification 

* Each program- level innovativeness descriptio. is to be 
coded at the National Office in terms of its oi-ginality, 
replicability and probable effectiveness. 

* Each module-level innovation is to be coded in terms of the 
same criteria, 

* As in System I, this judgmental rating process is to be 
carried out by more than one person; preferably by three 
individuals, one each from the BWTP, the Office of Re- 
search and Demonstration, and the Office of Policy and 
Evaluation. 

e. Data Processing and Summarization 

* Descriptive summaries of program- and module-level 
innovations are to be prepared by the BWTP staff. 

* Summary tables showing the results of the innovativeness 
rating process are to be prepared. 

* A typology of program-level innovations is to be developed 
to illustiate variations in approach and areas of emphasis. 

f . Data Analysis 

* Originality, replicability and probable effectiveness of 
each type of program-level innovation are to be reviewed 
by the BWTP staff. 
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* Summaries of module-level innovations are to be reviewed, 
using the same criteria, to identify those which may 
serve illustrative purposes in leaflets, brochures, or 
manuals* 

* A preliminary selection is to be made of the types of 
program-level innovations which have the potential of 
becoming optional "program models" *^or youth employment 
programs, 

* Additional intormation on the selected types of program- 
level innovations are to be collected through field visits 
and/or telephone interviews with Regional Office staff 
and the project directors • 

* Data generated through the system are to be utilized to 

- restructure program guidelines, 

- develop alternative program model options, 

- design leaflets containing useful suggestions to local 
programs , 

- prepare brochures and "how to do it" guides, 

- revise existing policies for encouraging, supporting, 
and guiding local innovations* 

3, System III 

This third system is the most comprehensive of the three alternatives 
presented here. One of its major differences from System II is the inclusion 
in this system of data on project characteristics and module-level activities* 
System III, therefore, generates descriptive information on enrollee charac- 
teristics, enrollee needs, project structure, modular activities, etc*, in 
addition to information on program- and module-level innovations* Primary 
responsibility for its implementation lies with the National Office, and 
the major instrument utilized is a mail-out questionnaire. 

As in the case of the two previous systems, the following is a summary 
description of the components of this final system, 

a. Data Identification 

* Data on program- and module-level innovations as well as 
project characteristics are to be collected, verified, 
coded, processed and analyzed* 

* As in System II, at the program-level, emphasis is placed 
on the approach used, its underlying rationale and prob- 
able effectiveness* At the module-level, emphasis lies with 
the descriptions of innovative modular activities, specific 
examples and difficulties encountered* 
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• Project characteristics data to be collected fall into 
the following categories: 

- enrollee characteristics and enrollr-^* needs, 

- descriptions of project activities designed to meet 
the needs of enrollees, 

- staff characterlsticr* , 

- planning, implementation, monitoring and evaJ.uation 
techniques used, /, 

- characteristics of the service art-a, > 

- descriptions of cooperative arrangements with other 
agencies , and, 

- major accomplishments. 

b. Data Reporting and Collection 

• Data on local projects are to be reported and collected 
through a mail-out survey. 

• The survey instrument, consisting of a set or open-ended 
questions on program- and module-level innovations and 

a set of closed-ended questions on project characteristics, 
is to be designed and pretested by the National Office* 

• As in b'ystem II, Regional Offices are to be responsible 
for the fielding, administration, and follow-up of the 
questionnaires • 

• Respondents are to do a self-selection and evaluation 
of their program- and module-level innovations. 

• The survey is to be conducted annually, during Later 
winter or early spring. 

c. Data Verification 

• Verification responsibilities lie with the Regioial Offices. 

• All numeric data are to be verified through: (1) other 
records available at the Regional Office, and, (2) tele- 
phone interviews with local project directors. 

• Verification of the innovativeness data and all non- 
numeric descriptions are to be carried out through GAR 
visits to local projects and telephone interviews, as 
appropriate. 

• Verification effort is not to be limited only to those 
projects claiming higher levels of innovativeness. 

• Following verification, all questionnaires are to be 
final-edited prior to their forwarding to the National 
Office. 
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' d . Data Codification 

* Each program- level and each module-level innovation is 
to be coded at the National Office in terms of its ori- 
ginality, replicability and probable effectiveness. 

* All numeric and descriptive data are to be coded twice, 
using coding books developed at the time of questionnaire 
construction. 

* Consistency checks are to follow the keypunching of 
double-coded data, corrections of coding and keypunching 
errors are to be completed prior to processing. 

e. Data Processing and Summarization 

* Electronic data processing facilities are to be utilized 
to obtain univariate and multivariate summary distribu- 
tions of all variables. 

* Descriptive summaries of program- and module-level inno- 
vations are to be prepared by the BWTP staff. 

* Results of the innovativeness rating process are to be 
cross-vabulated with the project-related descriptive 
variables . 

* As in System II, a typology of program-level innovations 
is to be developed to illustrate variations in approach 
and areas of emphasis. 

f • Data Analysis 

* A preliminary selection is to be made of the types of 
program-level innovations which have the potential of 
becoming optional "program models*' for youth employment 
programs . 

* Additional information on the selected types of program- 
level innovations are to be collected through field visits 
and/or telephone interviews. 

* Summaries of module-level innovations are to be reviewed 
to identify those which may serve illustrative purposes 
in leaflets, brochures or handbooks. 

* Previously tabulated descriptive data are to be analyzed 
in order to arrive at generalizations concerning youth 
employment programs. 
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• Comparative analyses of descriptive and innovativeness 
data are to be conducted to ascertain differences and 
similarities between programs in terms of region, type 
of program, type of service area, program size, type of 
sponsor. 

• Data generated through the system to be utilized to 

- restructure program guidelines, 

- develop descriptive and comparative profiles of youth 
manpower programs, 

develop alternative program model options, 

- design leaflets containing, useful suggestions to local 
programs , 

- prepare brochures and "how to do it" guides, 

- revise existing policies for encouraging, supporting 
and guiding local innovations. 

4. An Assessment of the Alternative Systems 

Each of the three alternative information retrieval systems outlined 
above are responsive to the task of this chapter. Each alternative has 
its relative advantages and disadvantages vis-a-vis the other two. In 
order to be able to recommend a particular system, we turn now to an assess- 
ment of the three alternatives by using a set of criteria selected in order 
to judge their relative merits. 

The set of criteria set forth below were determined and defined fol- 
lowing extensive discussions on the purposes of designing, installation, 
and maintaining and information system for retrieving information on inno- 
vations of local projects, and after reviewing criteria used to assess 
similar information systems in other studies. The selected criteria are: 

* usefulness of outputs 

* reliability of outputs 

* cost 

* practicality of installation 

* practicality of implementation 

The tirst criterion, usefulness of outputs , is probably the most im- 
portant of the five mentioned. The range and variety of decisions which 
can be more rationally made as a result of knowledge of data retrieved 
through each system is at the core of this criterion. As is evident from 
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the described alternatives, System III generates much more useful informa- 
tion than Systems I and with System II being closer to System III than 
to System I. 

A similar conclusion can be made regarding the reliability of outputs , 
the second criterion mentioned. That is, data generated through Systems 
II and III have greater reliability than those generated by System I» 
Under Systems II and III data are reported directly by the persons closest 
to the local project, rather than the GARs who are quite removed from the 
local projects. 

In terms of the third criterion, cost , it is clear that System I is 
the least costly; an increase in cost would be encountered with the adop- 
tion of System II, and substantially greater increases in cost are asso- 
ciated with System III. 

When the criteria of practicality of installation and practicality of 
implementation are applied to the three alternatives. System I is judged 
most desirable because of its low level of complexity and specificity. 
System II is rated close to System I in terms of its practicality. System 
III, in contrast to the first two, is judged to be only marginally prac- 
tical. Our judgements on practicality rest on considerations of time and 
effort required for development and operation, the range of skills needed 
to operate the systems, and the implied degree of coordination between the 
system participants. Therefore, Systems I and II are the most desirable 
in terms of practicality* 

In light of this crude assessment of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the three alternative systems, we believe that System II emerges as 
the preferred alternative. In our judgment. System II has the potential 
to yield useful outputs of acceptable reliability at moderate cost. In 
addition, it is a highly practical system to install and implement and 
maintain. Further, System II can be easily modified after a year of opera- 
tion to approximate a more or a less complex system, as the needs of the 
Manpower Administration require. 

In the next section we will present a more detailed description of 
this recommended system. 
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£. The Recommended Information Retrieval System 



The design we recommend for the systematic retrieval of information 
t. ■ ..naovat ions in In-School NYC programs has the following features: 

* Data on both program-level and module-level innovations are col- 
lected, 

* Data are reported by local project directors as a response t-o mall- 
out questionnaires on an annual basis. 

* Verification responsibilities lie with the regional staff members 
who are knowledgeable of the reporting projects. 

Descriptions of innovallutis are coded, using a judgmental rating 
process, by three uatiojial office staff, in terms of (1) origina- 
lity; (2) leplicabiliLy , and (3) probable effectiveness, 

* Data are processed and summarized to generate typologies of inno- 
vations, to the extent similarities exist. 

* A selection is made of the types of program-level innovations which 
have the potential of becoming optional "program models" for youth 
employment programs. Additional information on these projects are 
collected, if necessary, through field visits and/or telephone 
interviews, 

* Data generated through the retrieval system are utilized to 

- restructure program guidelines, 

- develop optional "program models," 

- design leaflets containing useful suggestions to local programs, 

- prepare brochures and "how to do it" manuals, 

- develop training programs, and, 

- revise the existing policies for encouraging, supporting and 
guiding local innovations* 

Some of the advantages and disadvantages of this recommended system 
weL*e discussed in the last section. In this section we will expand our 
earlier description of System II to review the recommended tasks and activ- 
ities and to clarify the roles and responsibilities of the agencies and 
persons involved. This discussion will be carried out under the following 
three headings; 

* Survey Design and Instrument Development 

* Fielding and Regional Coordination 

* National Office Responsibilities 
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1 . Survey Desigri and Instru tn^n t Development 

One of the main feature?? f^t the recommended system is the design 
and implementation of a mail-out survey to gather data on program- and 
module-level innovations. Responsibility for designing the survey ques- 
tionnaire, developing its instructions booklet and drawing-up the fielding, 
follow-up and forwarding procedures lies with the National Office staff. 

We visualize the questionnaire as having three sections. In the 
first section a set of closed-ended questions elicit information on basic 
characteristics of each local project. Indicators such as type of program, 
number of enrollees, size of service area, type of service area (urban-rural), 
type of sponsor, 3i^*ff size, etc. can eventually assist in placing observed 
innovations into a comparative perspective. 

The second set of questions deal with program- level innovations. 
Through a series of open-ended questions the respondents are asked if they 
view their programs as utilizing an approach that is different from those 
commonly used in most other programs. Examples illustrating what types of 
innovations might be considered a "program-level innovation" can assist the 
respondents in assessing their own efforts. Project directors who may feel 
uncertain as to the innovativeness of their program design are to be en- 
couraged to describe their approach so that an assessment can be made at 
the Regional Office. The questionnaire should also instruct the respon- 
ents to describe, in as much they can, the underlying rationale of the in- 
novative approach and to give examples, if any, indicating its potential 
effectiveness. 

In the third section of the questionnaire the program is broken into 
a set of modules* and activities covered by each modul'i are defined. The 
modular breakdown and the definitions developed in this study can be utilized 
for this purpose. Open-ended questions on each module elicit from the 
respondents descriptions of unique activities which they regard to be 
highly innovative. Examples of innovative activities and explanation of 
the differences between program- and module-level innovations can be 
helpful in clarifying, in the minds of the respondents, the type of infor- 
mation sought in the survey. 
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It is also important to note that the instructions booklet should 
state, clearly and precisely, the real purposes of the survey and indi- 
cate that information forwarded by local programs will net be used for 
purposes of evaluating their performance. 

Pretesting of the questionnaire and its instt ions booklet should 
take place in lar.e fall so that fielding can take place during late winter 
and early spring. Instructions to Regional Office staff should also be 
prepared in the fail. Finally, since most GARs would require training in 
programmatic matters and specific verification technitjues, a training 
program should be designed and implemented in the late fall or early winter. 

2. Fielding and Regional Coordination 

Under the recommended system, responsibilities for fielding the ques- 
tionnaires, following them up, verifying the responses and editing the 
verified questionnaires lie with the Regional Office staff. Given the im- 
portance of these responsibilities, there is a clear need to designate one 
person from each Regional Office as the coordinator of all regional opera- 
tions. We have previously suggested that an OPTS staff member be assigned 
these responsibilities. This person is to be assisted in his/her efforts 
by GARs who have been assigned the task of monitoring local youth manpower 
projects . 

Following the mailing of the questionnaires and its instructions to 
local project directors, the OPTS person should first develop follow-up 
procedures based on the suggestions of the National Office. A second 
important task is the development of a questionnaire log-in procedure. 
It should be kept in mind that proper and timely follow-up and record 
keeping are essential for successful completion of the national innova- 
tion-seeking effort. 

Based on the experience we have gained in conducting this study, it 
would be safe to assume that less than 10% of the project directors re- 
sponding to the questionnaire would view their projects as carrying out 
unique and highly innovative approaches or activities. Therefore, the 
task of verifying and comple' ing the innovation descriptions is not un- 
surmountable. Opinions of former GARs and other Regional Office staff 
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regarding the activities of a given local program may also prove to be 
highly valuable. In fact, if any local projects can be identified prior 
to fielding the questionnaires as potentially innovative, the OPTS person 
can make a special attempt to obtain responses from these programs. Since 
such a strategy can potentially introduce biases to the innovation review 
processT^ extreme care should be taken to assess the written responses as 
objectively as possible. 

Scheduling difficulties which are expected to be encountered with re- 
spect to GAR visits to local projects can be overcome by completing the 
verification through telephone interviews with the local project directors. 
It should be recognized, however, that this technique is for less superior 
than personal contact of the GARs with the local project staff. 

Verified and editea responses should be reviewed a final time at the 
Regional Office before they are forwarded to the National Office. Since 
only the responses of projects with program- or module-level innovations 
are to be sent to Washington, this final review should concentrate on 
projects initially identified as potentially innovative. 

3, National Office Rfcsponsibilities 

Before receiving the veiifie I and editied innovation descriptions 
from the Regional Offices, the DWEP staff should develop plans for coding, 
summarizing, analyzing and disseminating the results of the survey. 

Each description of a program- or module-level innovation is to be 
reviewed and coded by at least two, and preferably three, professional 
staff members. We have previously suggested that three coders, each re- 
presenting a different area of responsibility within the Manpower Adminis- 
tration, could bring into the rating process different perspectives on the 
overall utility of the innovations being assessed. For example, the staff 
person from the BWEP can be joined in this effort by a second from the 
Office of Research and Development, and a third from the Office of Evalu- 
ation and Planning. 

Rating of innovations is no easy task. In our opinion, the three 
criteria we have suggested, originality, replicability and probable 
effectiveness, are highly relevant to the overall purposes of the 
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information retrieval effort. They are also among the criteria most com- 
monly used for judging programmatic innovations. Clearly, others can be 
added to this list based on the specific needs of the Manpower Administra- 
tion* 

Systematic application of these criteria to innovation descriptions 
requires construction of reliable measurement scales for each criterion. 
Our recommendation in this regard is to opt for as simple a scale as 
possible. Originality of an innovation, for example, could be rated as 
"very original," "moderately original," or "marginally original." Such 
simplicity, we believe, would increase inter judgmental reliability and 
adequately differentiate useful innovative ideas from the others. 

As a final note on coding we would like to point out that the coders 
will have to go through some background review in order to familiarize 
themselves, if they are not already familiar, with what types of ideas 
may be regarded as original, replicable and effective in youth manpower 
programs . 

Coding of the innovation descriptions need to be followed by the 
development of summaries, ov "profiles," of program- and module-level 
innovations. In this regard, we have suggested the development of a 
"typology of innovations.^' Accordingly, program- level innovations are 
to be compiled into categories, based on similarities among reported 
innovations. In a parallel manner, innovations reported within each 
module are to be grouped into "innovation types." 

We visualize these categorization schemes as the primary sources 
for determining what further action should be taken concerning the re- 
ported innovations. At the one extreme, reported innovations may turn 
out to be of little value for program improvements. At the other 
extreme, it is likely that the ideas generated in the field may suggest 
complete revisions of existing guidelines. The most likely outcome, how- 
ever, lies between these two extremes. Some program-level innovations 
will probably offer promising programmatic alternatives. In such in- 
stances we recommend that additional descriptive and evaluative data be 
collected from the respective local projects on their innovations. 
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The analysis phase will probably yield many more module- level innova- 
tions than program-level innovations. If more details are required on 
these innovative activities, telephone interviews with respective local 
project directors could furnish the needed infonaation. 

As we have stated in the beginning of this chapter, we view the in- 
stallation and implementation of this retrieval system as a positive step 
towards achieving "dynamism'* in youth manpower programs. Information gen- 
erated from this recommended system can be utilized in many different ways 
to achieve this purpose. Among these are the following; 

* Existing program guidelines can be restructured as a result of in- 
sights and information gained through the analysis of program- 
level innovations. 

* Alternative program model options can be developed and communicated 
to local project directors. 

* Leaflets containing "useful suggestions to local programs" can be 
developed and disseminated periodically. 

* Brochures and "how to do it" guides can be developed for the use of 
local programs. 

* Examples of innovations and "model approaches" can be used as 
illustrative material in training programs. 

* Existing policies for encouraging, supporting and guiding local 
innovations can be updated on the basis of information gained 
from the retrieval system. 

In conclusion, we believe that the information retrieval system re- 
commended in this chapter, if installed and implemented, can make positive 
and "innovative" contributions to the resolution of employment problems 
faced by disadvantaged youth. 
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CHAPTER VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



There is no simple recipe for resolving empl oyabiiity-related problems 
of disadvantaged youti*. NYC, the largest of the federal youth manpower pro- 
grams, has offered wh2t probably is the most comprehensive solution to these 
problems. Yet, because oL funding limitations, LiiStrirtions imposed by 
program guidelines and variations in resource}; availanle at the local level, 
NYC may not have been as effi^ctive as it was urigincflly thought it would be- 

NYC's program elesigr, is based on the assumptii]ii that the multi-faceted 
problems of disadvautagtiu youth require a multi-faceted approach for their 
solution. Optional pro^"^rjnj models developed bv the Manpower Administration 
are all structured with tlids assumption in mind. Consequently, paid work 
experience, counseling, remediation, and other supportive services have be- 
come the main "building blocks" of alternative program designs. However, 
relatively little work has been done to investigate the actual emphasis 
placed on these areas by the local programs. More impoi cant ly , no attempts 
have been made to identify and document the new, innovative, and potentially 
repiicable approaches imderlaken by local programs as alternative strategies 
for attacking the many-sidud problems of disadvantaged youth. The principal 
aim of the present study has been to fulfill this need. 

In the preceding chapters of this report we have presented our findings 
with respect to the types of programmatic activities carried out by In- 
School NYC programs and the program- and module-level innovations generated 
at the local level. We have also postulated several hypotheses concerning 
the causes for variations in the effectiveness of youth manpower programs. 
Finally, we have developed and recommended a design for the establishment 
of a retrieval system for the regular reporting of information on innovative 
program models developed by local youth manpower programs* In the concluding 
sections of the preceding chapters we have summarized our principal findings 
in each of the four major study areas. Our purpose in this chapter is to 
translate these findings into a set of policy recommendations. The six 
recommendations presented below, we believe, can assist the Manpower 
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Administration in formulating and implementing policies designed to in- 
crease the effectiveness of local youth manpower programs. 

RECOMMENDATION 1. ELIMINATE PROGRAMMATIC AND INSTITUTIONAL 
BARRIERS TO LOCAL PROJECT EFFECTIVENESS 

The present program guidelines of youth manpower programs, such as In- 
School NYC, are quite specific with respect to the types of employers which 
may be utilized, enrollee eligibility criteria, wages and number of allow- 
able hours, and the budget structure. Universal adherence to these guide- 
lines limits the extent to which local projects can structure their programs 
to address individual needs of the enrollees and to offer them meaningful 
work experience. Of particular significance to local program performance 
are three such restrictions: 

* exclusion of private sector jobs, 

limitations on the number of hours of enrollee participation, and, 

* separation of In-School and Summer NYC. 

With respect to the first of these, we, like most of the project directors 
we interviewed, would recommend expansion of In-School NYC work sites to include 
private sector jobs. This can drastically improve both the number and the 
variety of jobs available in an area. Furthermore, opening up private 
sector jobs will increase the chances for matching the vocational abilities, 
interests and goals of an enrollee with an appropriate job. Effects of 
this change will probably be felt most in rural areas where limited avail- 
ability of public sector employers has imposed crippling restrictions 
on the number of enrollees who can be served. 

Our second recommendation in this general area is to allow flexibili- 
ties in the number of hours of enrollee participation. Actually, this 
recommendation involves a return to original program design rather than 
any radical change in policy. The In-School NYC program was originally 
designed to provide a range of enrollee participation between 8 and 15 
hours per week. In practice, however, regional guidelines and fiscal 
limitations have restricted general enrollee program participation to a 
"uniform minimum number of hours" regardless of the individual needs of 
the student, A return to the original design would give the local programs 
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the flexibility to tailor their efforts to offer each enrollee a schedule 
which responds to his/her individual needs. 

As a third recommendation we suggest that local youth manpower pro- 
grams offer year-round programming* Under current NYC guidelines In- 
School and Summer programs are considered separate in terms of program 
planning and funding. In actual practice, however, In-"<".hool and Summer 
programs have been generally serving the same group of youth, except for 
these who, due to the availability of smaller funds for the In-School 
component, can only participate in the Summer program. Combination of In- 
School and Summer components of NYC under a year-round program, we believe, 
will reduce fiscal uncertainties, eliminate frequent contract modifications, 
and facilitate systematic planning and service delivery. 

RECOMMENDATION 2. UPGRADE PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
SKILLS OF LOCAL PROJECT STAFF 

This recommendation is based on two grounds. Firs t , it is based on 
the premise that local projects should design and implement programs tai- 
lored to meet the specific local needs. This requires capabilities, on 
the part of the local project staff, to 

* identify and assess needs and problems of individual enrollees; 

* establish reasonable program goals to address the specific needs 
of enrollees; 

* identify and assess the project and community resources which can 
be used in achieving the established goals; 

* formulate feasible strategies for achieving the goals and objec- 
tives by using the identified available resources; 

* develop short and long-term "work plans" for implementing the 
formulated strategies; 

* implement the "work' plans monitor the process of implementation; 
and revise plans as necessary; 

* conduct periodic evaluations of project performance; and, 

* utilize evaluation findings in planning the next implementation cycle. 

Second , it is based on our observation, during the field work, that the 
areas mentioned above were the ones which most lacked systematic and 
organized efforts at the local level. 
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We recognize that uniformly upgrading the program management skills 
of a sizable group of individuals with diverse backgrounds and located in 
all parts of the country is no easy task. However, we believe that a^.tions 
taken in this area will probably have the most marked effects on local pro- 
gram performance. The suggestions we can offer are the following: 

* conduct training programs on program management techniques; 

* develop informative guides on needs assessment, planning, imple- 
mentation, monitoring and evaluation; 

* develop "program performance standards'* for youth manpower programs 
and communicate them to local areas; 

* Increase funding levels to allow staff development in these areas; 

* upgrade program management skills of Regional Office staff who have 
frequent contacts with local projects; 

* provide incentives and rewards for particularly successful program 
performance, 

RECOMMENDATION 3. TRAIN REGIONAL OFFICE STAFF 
ON PROGRAMMATIC MATTERS 

We have three specific reasons for making this recommendation* First , 
we have observed during our field work and the prior and subsequent visits 
to the Regional Offices that monitoring of local programs* performance 
conducted by the GARs were directed primarily to administrative and fiscal 
matters. De-emphasis of programmatic monitoring seemed to be a result 
of (1) a lack of knowledge, on the part of most GARs, of programmatic as- 
pects of youth manpower programs, and, (2) a lack of local program perfor- 
mance standards which can be utilized in programmatic monitoring. Second, 
installation and implementation of the information retrieval system we have 
recommended in Chapter V calls for a substantial degree of involvement from 
GARs in the assessment and verification of the programmatic innovations of 
local programs. Third , future T & TA to be provided to the local programs 
may require the involvement of GARs... who have the most frequent contacts 
with local project staff... in training or otherwise assisting the local 
programs in programmatic matters. 

Other than recognizing the need for training selected Regional Office 
staff in matters relating to program design and implementation, we have 
not identified specific areas and topics of training. Obviously, the 
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training needs of one Regional Office staff person will be different from 
another* Therefore, instead of speculating on potential areas of training, 
we would suggest that the Manpower Administration undertake a "training 
needs assessment" effort and follow it up with an appropriate training 
plan after the presently uncertain issues concerning Manpower Revenue 
Sharing and the National/Regional Office role in T & TA have been settled • 

RECOMMENDATION 4- STIMULATE JOINT LOCAL EFFORTS 

In Chapter III of this report we postulated and discussed a concep- 
tual model explaining the variations in the successf ulness of youth man- 
power programs • The principal assertion of this model is that, unless all 
five of the so called "success factors'*. • .ability, motivation, knowledge, 
work experience and personal circumstances. are addressed simultaneously , 
it is not likely that a local program can positively effect, in any sub- 
stantial degree, the employability and the drop-out potential of its en- 
rollees. The rationale for this recommendation stems basically from this 
assertion. 

If we can paraphrase the assertion, employability and drop-out po- 
tential of an In"-School youth are hypothesized to be a joint function of 
activities designed to: 

* increase his educational and vocational skills, 

* increase his motivation to remain in school and get a job after- 
wards, 

* increase his knowledge of 

- work habits, norms and work-related attitudes 

- importance attached to a high school diploma 

- career alternatives 

- post-secondary educational opportunities 

- how the "system" works and how one can know of and utilize the 
services it provides, 

* provide him with a meaningful T^ork experience and work .history , 

* alleviate his inhibiting personal circumstances, such as 

- lack of transportation 

- health problems 

- problems with illegal drugs 

- juvenile or criminal records 

- lack of day care for children. 
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If the past funding levels of youth manpower programs are any indication, 
NYC or other similar programs do not have the resources required to carry 
out activities designed to address all of the above factors. If local 
programs are to implement a strategy based on the rationale of this model, 
they have to, as many of them have been doing in the past, rely on other 
community agencies to ensure that enrollees receive the assistance that is 
vital to their future well-being. Furthermore, even if local programs had 
sufficient resources, certain activities, such as vocational skill training, 
remedial education and some supportive services, are of such specialized 
nature that youth manpower programs would still have to rely on other 
agencies to provide these services. What the causal model developed here 
points out, therefore, is that there has to be a balance among activities 
designed to address enrollee abilities, motivation, knowledge, work experi- 
ence, and personal circumstances. Local youth manpower programs utilizing 
the strategy implied by his model should, therefore, individually deter- 
mine which of the activities can be undertaken directly by their program 
and which ones reqiHre a well-planned coordinated effort on the part of 
the local project staff to ensure indirect provision of the remaining ser- 
vices by other community agencies. 

How can the staff of a local project receive the cooperation and assis-- 
tance they need from the institutions, agencies and businesses in their com:- 
munity? We have no simple answers to this question. If the experiences of 
projects which have achieved success in this area are any indication, in- 
clusion of any or all of the following suggestions in communications to 
local programs may prove to be helpful: 

* Develop a "resource file" of all established and potential com- 
munity linkages . 

* Carefully assess the areas where assistance is required from other 
agencies . 

* Plan, implement, monitor and evaluate your joint local efforts as 
you would any other activity. 

* Take advantage of any contacts and credibility the program's parent 
agency may offer. 

* Provide reciprocal services whenever possible. 

* Build a coalition of service agencies; minimize duplication of 
vices. 
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* Keep up with your contacts, even at times when you don't need their 
assistance. 

* Undertake periodic public relations activities; utilize the com- 
munications media effectively. 

* Attend comranity meetings; publicize the program's benefits. 

RECOMMENDATION 5. SUPPORT ACTIVITIES DESIGNED TO 
INCREASE ENROLLEE MOTIVATION AND KNOWLEDGE 

In studying the relative emphasis placed by local programs on each of 
the previously mentioned five "success factors," it became evident that 
very few local programs ... even among those deemed as the most successful... 
adequately addressed all five of the factors. The least amount of effort, 
by and large, was directed towards increasing motivation levels of enrollees. 
"Knowledge" was the next least emphasized factor. Therefore, we believe 
that there is a greater need to increase the levels of emphases placed by 
local programs on these two factors than the other three. 

Activities designed to address the motivation factor should concentrate 

on 

* raising the youth's self-concept by positive feedback; 

* helping youth clarify, reassess, and recognize their personal 
goals and the rewards associated with them; 

* training youth in the areas of personal goal-audit and personal 
management-by-objectives ; 

* helping youth identify and recognize the extrinsic and intrinsic 
rewards associated with staying in school and finding and maintaining 
a good job; 

* breaking the "failure syndrome" by having youth experience success 
in work and academic situations. 

Our recommendation with respect to motivation, therefore, is encourage- 
ment of local programs to shift *"he major thrust of their counseling and 
guidance activities from ad-hoc problem-solving to these and similar areas. 

With respect to knowledge, we recommend that an increased emphasis be 
placed on the following three areas: 

* career alternatives and opportunities, 

* the "how to" of finding a job, 

* how the "system" works and how one can know of and utilize the services 
it provides. 
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Techniques such as formal and informal training, individual and group coun- 
seling, orientation, role-play, and practice can be used, as appropriate, to 
increase the knowledge levels of the enrollees in these under-emphasized 
areas • 

RECOMMENDATION 6. ENCOURAGE, SUPPORT AND 
GUIDE LOCAL INNOVATIONS 

Findings we have reported in the preceding chapters indicate that, 
despite the lack of a Federal "planned innovations" strategy, many local 
programs have taken the initiative to try out new approaches and activities 
which, if studied and replicated, may lead to substantial improvements in 
program effectiveness. With the possibilities for great flexibilities in 
program design under Manpower Revenue Sharing, chances for local innovations 
are more than likely to increase. The system we have recommended in Chapter 
V is designed to ensure periodic and accurate retrieval of information on 
these innovations. Ideas, insights and information gained from the installa- 
tion of this system can be utilized in many alternative ways. Among these 
are the following: 

* Existing program guidelines can be restructured. 

* Alternative program model options can be developed and communicated to 
local project directors. 

* Leaflets containing "useful suggestions to local programs" can be 
developed and disseminated periodically. 

* Brochures and "how to do it" guides can be developed for the use 
of local programs. 

* Examples of innovations and "model approaches" can be used as illus- 
trative material in training programs. 

How can the Manpower Administration encourage, support and guide 
local innovations? We believe the following suggestions provide answers 
to this key question: 

* Provide incentives and rewards for innovations which may lead to 
improved prograin performance. 

* Encourage and support program designs tailored to meet local needs. 

* Eliminate programmatic and institutional barriers to innovations 
(cf.. Recommendation 1.). 
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* Identify and catalogue local innovations and disseminate findings. 

* Provide T & TA to local programs on the potential effectiveness of 
innovative program designs prior to their implementation • 

* Study innovations in other programs and evaluate their potential 
replicability in youth manpower programs* 
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